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CHAPTER IX. 
MERVIN’S MEWS. 


Many persons fancy themselves in love, 
When in fact they are onlyidle. Dr. Jonnson. 


Nep Mrustgap was at home. 

_ His abode was nota very superb one either 
in the way of proportions or appointments, for 
it consisted of one solitary apartment in Mervin’s 
Mews, Belgravia. 

_But there was something about the room that 
distinguished it in a marked way from ordinary 
homes of its class. 

The furniture was as plain as it possibly could 
be, and articles of attire, such as coats and 
breeches and boots and belts, hung upon old 
nails or were littered about the floor with that 
fine disregard for care and economy which dis- 
pene @ servant — he is dealing with 

8S master’s property, however ful h 
dine y. care e may 

_One side of this room was nearly covered with 
Pictures, all of them portraits, and most of them 
Prints cut out of sporting and society papers. 

Most of the women of the day who were cele- 
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brated for beauty, rank, or wealth, or talent, or 
sufficiently famous for folly and depravity to 
make them notorious, might have found their 
portraits here. 

This was Ned Miistead’s picture gallery, a 
picture gallery from which he rigorously ex- 
cluded a single example of a man’s face. 

After a hard day’s work nothing refreshed 
the sentimental groom so much as a contempla- 
tion of his “ beauties” as he called them, and 
he was never too tired to spend a few minutes 
in feasting his eyes upon the charming varieties 
of feminine beauty that were there portrayed. 

He was a very sentimental young man, he 
talked about his “‘wounded ’art,” about “ Cupid’s 
darts,” and about the “bright eyes and 
killing glances”’ of the young women whose 
devoted adorer he professed himself to be. 

But all this he looked upon only asso much 
exercise—practice ground as it were to prepare 
him for the destiny which he had a secret con- 
viction was in store for him. 

For Ned, like a second Malvolio, believed 
that some people are korn great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them, and he, like a modest man, felt no 
doubt that he should come among the last. 

A comfortable conviction without doubt, but 
Ned, after all, was not quite such a fool as, after 
this description of him, you may believe him 
to be. 

Besides being a slave to pictured beauty, 
Ned also took the greatest possible delight in 
sentimental literature, and he had ina small 
way made a very singular if not a very valuable 
collection of cheap books. ; 

They were all love stories of course, but 





there was this peculiarity about them, the 
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heroine was always high born and wealthy, the 
hero was a working man, often a servant, still 
more often a groom, and the heroine, whether 
widow, wife or maid, usually ended by running 
away with and marrying the hero. 

This was the kind of story that Ned revelled 
in. It described what he meant to do when his 
time came. 

Some young and noble lady would fall in love 
with him one day, but that day, alas, had been 
slow in arriving. 

More than once had his hopes run high when 
the daughter or sister of the man in whose 
service he might be happened to speak to him 
with the slightest degree of kindness or affa- 
bility. 

But his elation never lasted for any length of 
time. Something was sure to happen to dispel the 
pleasant self-deception. 

Either he was too eager, and frightened his 
intended prey by a declaration which could be 
regarded as nothing less than a piece of intole- 
rable impudence, or else he was puzzlingly 
mysterious and so attracted the attention of the 
male friends of the lady, who made but short 
work in disposing of the ambitious groom. 

He is now in the service of Lord Dacre, who 
has one fair daughter whom many people regard 
as a rival belle with our heroine, Rosalind 
Redesdale. 

Ned has been in his lordship’s service for four 
whole months, but it is doubtfulif he would 
have kept his situation so long with such an 
attraction and temptation before him as Lady 
Hilda Staines if he had not by the merest acci- 
dent in the world seen Rosie on her way to the 
Drawing-room. ; 

Quickly as she had recognised him, he knew 
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her, and instantily his eversusceptible heartitook 
re. . 

The boyish passion that had impelled him to 

leave his home and go out into the-werld alone 

to seek his fortune had gradually seemed to die 

a natural death from absence and change of 

scene and the rivalry of other bright faces. 

But now it leaped into fresh life and some- 
what startled Ned himself by revealing the 
strong passions that lurked in his nature. 

Unfortunately for our heroine, this fidelity of 
affection on his part, as he was pleased to con- 
sider it, just touched the romantic vein which 
his literary studies had fostered, and he now felt 
assured that he should not have loved Rosie 
- long if it had not been his fate to marry 

er. 

Whether she would be more willing to accept 
his love now than she had been in the days gone 
by he did not ask himself, neither did he care 
to inquire very anxiously what had become of 
his rival, Harry Harcourt; all his energies for 
the time were concentrated upon convincing 
himself that. he must ultimately win the prize. 

Deep down in Ned Milstead’s heart were other 
feelings, which, like his love for his old master’s 
niece, had long been dormant. 

Feelings that might tempt the possessor ‘to 
deeds of violence and oficrime, feelings that only 
circumstances would »and that might, 
if undisturbed, never come'to maturity. 

Dating from that twelfth of May m¢hange 
came over the sentimental groom. 

He me longermade love to ‘the servartis, nor 
did he gain rivk instant dismissal by ledking 
with adering, languishing glances at 
mistress, or by sighing like a fumace dm her 


h 3 

On the contrary, he devoted himedit cfiliimaxe 
assiduously to the study of his love stories, and, 
as he was veally a good servant and igew ai 
crest deal: about the management of horses, his 
master was -setigiied with his conduct if the 
maid-servants were not. 

Ned’s first rude awakening to the realities of 
the situation came with his recognitian ofthis fan 
mer Tival, our hero. 

Harry, all unconscious of the proximity-of his’ 
old enenty, and having almost forgotten his 
existence, was walking with Lord Oaklands one: 
afternoon, when they met the Earl of Dacre 
and his daughters riding to the park, followed 
at a respectful distance by Ned. The earl 
drew rein and stopped to talk to the young men, 
and Lady Hilda seemed to the groom’s envious 
fancy to smile more sweetly upon Harcourt than 
upon the young lord. 

The recognition was not mutual. 

Harry never once glanced at the groom, ‘and 
had he even done so he would not have recog- 
nised him. 

But Ned, through some process of reasoning 
purely his own, regarded himself as Harry's 
equal, and he felt savage at being passed by 
withoutso much as a nod, while he wondered 
not a little how the housekeeper’s son lad 
managed to work his way upwards till even the 
proud Daeres smiled on him graciously. 

Hitherto Ned had contented himself with 
watching Rosie from a distance, now he had 
Harry likewise to look after. 

Servants have ears and often know ouite-as 
much of their master’s business as that master 
does himself. 

The affairs of his own master did not interest 
Ned at present, but he was intensely curious’to 
know all about the Killbrooks, and more par- 
ticularly the relationship and position which 
Miss Redesdale held towards them. 

Ned was not a companionable young man, 
and his habits were by no means convivial, but 
now he went out of his way so far as to make 
the acquaintance of Lord Killbrook’s footman, 
and to invite that-estimable young man to come 
and have a friendly glass with him at Mervin’s 
Mews. 

These mews were at the back of Lord Dacre’s 
town house, and here, on the night appointed, 
the two servants met to discuss the affairs of 
their respective masters over a glass of grog.’ 

“ T shan’t stay ‘with the Killorooks after this 
season,” remarked Jeames, as he sipped his 
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whiskey and water, and stretched ont his 
stockinged legs to admire their fine proportions. 

«You won’t?” asked Ned, with a feeling of 
disappointment at mot having made an ally of: 
one who was likely to be permanently established 
in the enemy’s camp. 

No,” continued the owner of the stockings, 
‘master’s all very well, so is my lady, but that 
Lady Mabel Marmion is a Tartar; and then 
they’re all as poor as church mice.” 

** Poor !” echoed Ned. 

“Yes, poor for them, and I don’t like being 
with poor folks; besides, Killbrook Castle’s a 
’ole my lady’s maid told me—and I ain’t a going 
to bury myself in a ’ole.” 

*“No, I wouldn’t,” assented Ned, who was 
eager to learn something about Rosalind, and 
yet afraid to startle his mew acquaintance by, 
mentioning her name { 

**T don’t mean to,” ee: «T mean to. 
better myself. This-ai tad sort of family 
to get into, is it?” } 

“No,” replied Ned, “his lordship’s 
but-he ain’t ms 

“And Lady ?” adited Demme, 
leer, “she’s pretty ‘tidy to get alomg with,. 
’ spose.” 

. . Yes,” slowly antl <Geliberately, .“ she -aii 
a eg 
“Have you got iher pidture there?” with 


nod towards the ; 
i eee tae 


« No, she 
of a picturaof’ *t: 
ll aooe end — 

aay gallery, you y 
“Yes, but she ain*teut for nome aif | 
illustrated things ; she aizi*t  y 
but carte de visites—them w ’t beam 
PJ Well, they might” replied Mea, shamiael 
“Well, they might,” repli 
}eeem too eager, “I take cartes whem] cust 
nothing Td like.ome.of Miem@edeut 
she beats holow:”” 


with a 
I 


: «That. uandime differs}? sid} 
br ee 
el hold a 


‘her-carte, | | 


"tho 

“MIldwfor good Isdits, but I'll get 
‘there's lots of em in an album ao chaabaing 
‘eer enn ahs be verge “3 pa, 

expressed his thanks, t i 

i and with assumed 
carelessness and grest-eatition to ask abeut Miss 
Rosalind’s admirers, and to inquire whether 
any particular one was more ‘favoured than 
another. 

By this time Jeames’s tongue was quite 
loosened, and his master and mistress would have. 
been not a little surprised to hear how freely 
they and their relatives and friends were spoken 

f. 

“No; Lord Dunmow ain’t going to marry his 
cousin,” he said; “they both of *em knows a 
game worth two of that. He’s looking out for 
a. rich woman, and she’s meant for young Lord 
Oaklands. ’Tain’t settled yet, but that’s what’s 
onthe cards; I heard Lady Mabel talking about 
it with my lady.” 

“Lord Oaklands!” ejaculated Ned, in sur- 
prised dismay. 

“ Ay, that’s what they’re all driving at—all 
but miss herself; and as for her I don’t think 
she knows what she wants, her head is a bit 
turned with flattery, but she’sas self-willed as— 
aa-——”” 


«A half-broke filly,” suggested Ned, as the. 
footman seemed to stick fast for a simile. 

“Ay; or as a not broke one atall,” nodded 
the by this time drowsy servant. 

«But there’s other 
Miss Rosie besides Lo 
questioned Ned. 

“Eh! what d’ye call her?” asked the half- 
drunken footman, with a puzzled.and half-know- 
ing look. 

«’Twas a mistake of mine—Miss Rosalind I 
meant.” 

“Ay; there's old men ond young, and 
middle-aged, but she’s sweet alike-to-all and no 


| favour to any.” 


* But isn’t there a young mancalled Harcourt 
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\. “Yes, there is,” replied Jeames, sententiousl,, 
* And a very nice young.man he is.’’. ; 

«Ah! I’m glad to hear it,” said Ned, ing 
tone that expressed anything but pleasure. 

**And why should you be glad to hear it, 
pray?” inquired Mr. Jeames, who had now 
reached the quarrelsomé stage. 

* Oh, because I used to know him when we 
was boys, we lived on the same farm together.” 

‘** He was your master’s son, I s’pose ?” 

«That he weren’t,” exclaimed Ned, hotly, “ he 
was the son of the housekeeper at South Hall; 
he’s no better than we be, barring his fine cloties 
and his book learning.” 

**T don’t believe it,” said the footman, in a 
dogmatic tone. 

* Tt’s true. Miss Rosie knows it too,” asserted 
Ned, losing his necessary caution. 

That's another reason for not believing it ; 
‘for Miss Rosalind’s as proud as Lucifer his own 
-self,and it’s my private ’pinion that she and 
‘that young man had been spooning t’ other night 
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| Lragpects “em, 


oung men looking after |, 
Oablands—ain’t there?” || 


we had a'big party. As though she’d spoon 

‘@ housekeeper’s son—why, I’d as soon 
pahe’d spoon with you.” 

Ani. Teames’s tone and expression were con- 

ip eto thelast d 

was:about to reply, but with a majestic 


~'|-wawe of the arm the big footmam imposed 
silemee as‘he continued. 


“tnd there’s another thing,. : 

‘imthe course of this *ere conwersation 
ook the liberty to call my young lady 
swhich isa that = even her 
T'll thank you not todo it again. 
esa hui Pupeniber of a family 
and don’t take liberties with 
‘and «don’t allow nobody else to 

: , mo friends of mine.” 
‘WheiRigfectman. was so evidently half seas 
© ‘sailor would express it, and so ready 
ov a. quarrel, and he; wasismdh a giant compared 
»who was much Yadlow the medium 


the lniter sawithat hie oniy aif 


portrait there-wasalso the 

might one day fimdiit every useful instrument 
toassist him in‘attaining the end he desired to 
gain. 


“I beg your pardon, Mr. Brown, very humbly 
I beg it if I’ve said anything to offend you, and 
as for any disrespect to the young lady as you 
have sometimes the privilege to wait upon I 
assure you, Mr. Brown, ‘that I anr one of her 
humble wotaries from afar, that I worship her 
as if she was a distant star, and that I envies you 
from the bottom of my ’art being in the same 
house with her. Now you’ve surprised my 
secret from me, Mr. Brown, have pity on meand 
spare me !” wea 

And so saying Ned sank on the nearest chair, 
hung his head, and looked a picture of abject 
misery. ; 

The half-intoxicated footman, who was in 
that critical condition that a word would make 
him either pugilistic. or maudlin, gaz 
stupidly at the miserable object before him for 
a second or two, and then nodding his head ina 
solemnly sagacious manner he put his hand 
unsteadily on the groom’s shoulder and said, ina 
thick, halting voice : 3 

“ Poor lad! poor lad, has it come to this?” 

Ned looked out of the corner of his eye toas- 
icertain if he was being laughed at. 

Bat no. The sympathy, though born of 
whiskey, was quite sincere. 

And then Ned told him a story drawn largely 
as to.detail and colouring from one of bis 
favourite romanees, he himself being the hero, 
\and the sympathetic footman listened toit with 
‘tears imhis eyes.anda fresh tumbler of slightly 

diluted. wisiskey before bim. ‘ 

Then the worthy pair swore eternal friend- 
ship, and though even in his present condition 

of mental] obscurity Mr. Brown could not give 
his young friend any hope of winning Miss 
Rosalind, he did promise to give him the 
delusive satisfaction of having her portrait t 
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«And when will I get it?” asked Ned, who | 
had managed to keep himself calm and sober 
despite his clever acting and his companion’s 
insistance thatthey should drink fair. 

«To-morrow night,” was the reply. “You 
come to our area gate and I'll giveit you.” 

Ned promised, and then, as Mr. Brown was 
becoming very sleepy;,and as it would noi. suit 
the calculating young groom to let the footman 
fall into disgrace and lose his situation before 
the desired photograph was purloined, he him- 
self managed to steer him safely to Lord Kill- 
brook’s area railings, and having likewise seen 
him get down to the bottom of the steps he con- 
clnded that he was safe, and then made his own 
way back in'am-exulting frame of mind to his 
domicilein Mervin’s Mews. 

The next night when he went to keep the 
appointment Jeames met him a few steps from 
the house; and giving him an envelope in which 
wasa piece of cardboard, he said, in a hurried, 
agitated tone : : 

“Don’t let anybody ‘see it for the world. 
There’s been such a rumpus, Lady Mabel even 
aceused a gentleman of stealing it. I wouldn’t 
have took it for a fiver if ’'d known.” 

Ned uttered some remark expressive of his 
sympathy and. concern. But he had got 
what he wanted and that was all he cared for. 





CHAPTER X. 


LADY MABEL’S MALICE. 


He bore a gay, good nattre in his face, 
And in his air were dignity and grace. 


Lapy Kitnprook went in largely for five- 
o'clock teas, 

There were many other fashionable ladies 
who did likewise, but few managed to attract so 
many eligible young mén to partake of Bohea 
and cakeas did Rosalind’s aunt. 

Perhaps the suecess of these gatherings was 
inno small degree dueto Rosalind herself. 

In all public or semi-public places she was 


always surrounded by a crowd of friends or+ 


admirers, and in the houses of acquaintances 
it was only possible for a limited few to ap- 
proach her. 

But those who had the entrée to Lady Kill- 
breok’s ‘house could not only talk to the young 
beauty but could usually get their tea from 
her own fair hands. 

This might not make the beverage more 
delicious to members of her own sex, but it 
certainly infused some subtle influence into it 
for the young: Jady’s male admirers. 

Otherwise,.how should it happen on this 
particularly wet afternoon in July, when rain 
was falling in torrents, when. the streets were 
deluged as though a river had broken loose and 
turned London into a remarkably shabby imi- 
tation of Venice, while the thunder rolled and 
the lightning flashed in an altogether objec- 
tionable manner, that six or seven young men 

*and two or three ladies had assembled in the 
Countess.of Killbrook’s drawing-room? = - 

“The women only come because they know 
they'll find the men here,” Lady Mabel observed 
disdainfully on this occasion. 

While Lady Killbrook replied, with a smile: 
“And the men come because they will find 
the women, mydeat; but I have not seen many 
of your old admirers lately, Mabel.” 

“Whom do youmean?” asked Lady Mabel, 
savagely. 

“ Well, General Langley, and Colonel Sparkes, 
and Major Blenham; they all seem to have 
deserted you.” 

_ “Thank you for the kind suggestion ; but it 
18 quite possible for me to request my friends 
not to call upon. me, I suppose.” 

“Quite possible, my dear, and if you would 
extend the same kindness to that exceedingly 
objectionable German baron, Herr Von Some- 


thing, I realy forget his name, I should feel 
obliged,” 





“ The baron is 7? age 
Mabel, hotly, a gentleman,” asserted Lady 


* So you say, my dear,” returned the countess, 
coolly. 

« And that is‘more than can be said of ali the 
mien admitted as visitors to this house.” 

“© Really?” 

And the black eyes of the earl’s wife flashed 
ominously. 

«Yes; you don’t suppose that the young man 
called Harcourt who comes here so often is a 
gentleman, do you?” 

«I don’t suppose he is anything else,” replied 
Lady Killbrook, warmly, “and I flatter myself 
that I cannot talk with a man for an hour 
without knowing whether he is a gentleman 
or not.” 

«Then you attach no importance to questions 
of birth or breeding,” remarked Lady Mabel, 
with asneer. “ Provided.a man keeps im stock 
a sufficient number of moral sentiments and 
mawkish compliments, which he retails to win 
your good opinion, you take him at his own 
valuation.” 

“I do nothing of the kimd,” replied the 
countess, getting excited with the discussion ; 
* but when I find that a man is a.gentleman by 
culture, good feeling, and good manners, I am 
willing to meet him on terms of equality, and 
in this case you surely should not make up a 
fuss, for his mother is the wife of the man who 
married your own cousin.” 

“Yes, and this second wife was my cousin’s 
housekeeper,” burst out Lady Mabel, spitefully. 

** T have heard the whole story,” was the calm 
reply ; “and I admire the present Mrs. Vane.” 

“Of course, you have heard the story from 
the young man hiniself,” again sneered Lady 
Mabel. 

“No. I have heard it from Mr. Vane; I 
have taken the trouble to write to the owner of 
South Hadl himself, and he has quite satisfied 
me with regard to his step-son.” 

Lady Mabel was a trifle taken a-back, but she 
was not beaten, and she asked, with peculiar 
emphasis : 

“Did Mr. Vane: tell you that there were 
certain love passages at one time between his 
precious step-son and our precocious niece ? ” 

**No; how should he tell me of such things ?” 
haughtily. “ You took Rosalind away from their 
care when she was little more than twelve years 
old.” 

«‘ She was nearly thirteen ; but that isn’t the 
question,” replied Lady Mabel, with intense 
irritation. “ Young as she was, she had made 
gome ridiculous promise to this young man, who 
was then a mere youth, and unless you are very 
eareful she will be keeping it. He is as much 
in love, with her as ever, and it will not be very 
pleasant for you or for me either if Rosalind 
does throw away her brilliant prospects and 
marry a man without a shilling.” 

“That may be as you say,” observed the 
countess, calmly; “ but Rosalind will do nothing 
of the kind. She will marry Lord Oaklands 
unless a more brilliant match offers itself.” 

“What makes youso certain?” asked Lady 
Mabel, eagerly. “Has he proposed?” 

“ Not formally; but he and I have talked 
the matter over, and Rosalind offers no objec- 
tion, so you see you are frightening yourself 
with shadows.” 

“Shadows or not, I think Lord Oaklands 
should have spoken tome about Rosalind. I am 
her guardian, [ have taken all the care and 
trouble about her since she has left the Vanes,” 
exclaimed Lady Mabel, angrily. 

“The guardianship on your part was quite 
voluntary,” replied Lady Killbrook, who was in 
no mood to put up with her sister-in-law’s bad 
temper ; “‘and, moreover,” she added, “ Lord 
Oaklands did not speak to me first, it was I who 
led up to the subject in the course of conversa- 
tion with him.” 

** Well, take care that young Hareourt doesn’t 
spoil your game,” sneered Lady Mabel as she 
swept out of the room. 

Lady Killbrook tried to persuade herself that 
she did not care for her sister-in-law’s -observa- 
tions, but for all that they troubled her. 

Could it be possible that Mr. Harcourt was 
in love with Rosalind ? 





_ Worse still, was there the least danger of the 





¢irl being in love with him ? At first she sconted 
the idea, then she told herself that the loves of 
children never ripened to maturity, and she re- 
peated, for herown satisfaction, many wise saws 
upon the subject; yet still her mind was not 
at ease. 

Her meditations were disturbed by the 
entrance of Rosalind, who, in a soft, grey 
summer dress with a pink rose at the neck 
looked like a beam of cheerful sunlight in the 
dark room, rendered still more dull to-day iy 
the gloomy weather. 

«Come here, my dear,” said Lady Kilibrook. 

Her niece at once obeyed, and took the seat on 
the couch by her side. 

«Your Aunt Mabei has been talking to me 
about young Mr. Harcourt,” began the countess, 
disdaining to beat about the bush. 

«Yes, annt—she abused him, of course.” 

«Why do yousay ‘of course,’ dear ?” 

“ Because she always disliked him so bitterly, 
and why I cannot imagine. I don’t know wnat 
would have become of me but for Harry when 
poor Aunt Mary died. I never hear of deatn 
bat I think of that dreadful time.” 

* And he was kind to you, then, dear ?” 

‘Yes, very kind, as kind as Dunmow would 
have been. Do you know, Aunt Carry, I often 
wonder that Aunt Mabel doesn’t-.dislike Dunmow 
because he and I are such good friends ?” 

«She is a disappointed, envious woman, my 
dear, and I am always sorry when I take notice 
of what she says,” replied Lady Killbrook, with 
a very self-satisfied smile. 

« But you know, Rosalind,” she went on, “ it 
is so desirable that you should make a good 
match that I sometimes lose my judgment in 
my anxiety on your behalf.” 

«But why should you be so anxious about 
me, auntie ?” asked Rosalind, opening wide her 
lovely eyes, “I don’t want to get married for a 
very long time, and I have a small fortune of 
my own, so I don’t see the necessity of making 
what you term ‘a good match.’ ” 

“In that case you are more blind than I 
imagined you to be, my dear,” returned Lady 
Killbrook, a trifiesharply. “ Whatis an income 
of seven hundred a year toa girl of your tastes 
and habits I should like to know ?” 

* Quite enough for the purpose I should 
think, Aunt Carrie.” 

“You know nothing about it, my dear,” was 
the severe rejoinder. 

* But you don’t really think that it is a girl’s 
highest duty im life to marry a rich man simply 
for his wealth ?” asked Rosalind. 

“Simply for his wealth ? Certainly not, my 
dear, but a well-trained girl would not allow 
herself to prefer a man without rank or wealth 
to one who possessed both. Any relative of 
mine who did so would convince me that there 
must be sdmething radically wrong in her own 
extraction.” 

“But why need a woman marry at all, 
auntie:?” 

“Why?” echoed the countess, disdainfully. 
“‘T wonder you can ask the question, child. I 
had hoped Lord Oaklands had convinced 
you of the desirability of one day becoming a 
marchioness.” 

“Lord Oaklands never spoke to me about 
becoming a marchioness, he and I are capital 
friends and nothing more.” 

“ But he desires to be more to you, my dear, 
he has almost said as much to me.” 

Rosalind’s fair face became contracted with 
something like a frown as she said : 

“T should have thought he had more good 
taste that to talk of his intentions when he 
does not know what mine may be.” 

“He did not, my dear—he spoke of his 
hopes,” replied her ladyship, with emphasis on 
the last word. 

Rosie’s face cleared. 

Then Lady Killbrook said, in her sweetest and 
oiliest tones : 

* I don’t think I would flirt with young Mr. 
Harcourt if I were you, my dear. You said he 
was once kind to you, and you might return the 
kindness by remembering that he has his way 
to make in the world,and that a misplaced 
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attachment on his part might wreck his life, or 
at any rate his prospects.” 

But Rosalind’s face had flushed with indignant 
anger, despite her aunt’s smooth manner, and 
she replied, warmly : 

“TT flirt with Harry? I would be very sorry; 
I like him far too sincerely to trifle with him for 
an instant.” 

“But you don’t mean to marry him, child? 
That, you know, can never be.” 

“T suppose not,” replied the girl, thought- 
fully, then, with more animation, she said: 

*T wish you and Aunt Mabel wouldn’t always 
be thinking of getting rid of me, I am in no 
hurry to go I assure you, I——” 

But here the door opened, and Jeames, who 
was still suffering from a headache in conse- 
quence of the potations in Ned Milstead’s 
room the previous night, announced, in a sleepy 
tone : 

*‘Lord Oaklands and Mr. Harcourt.” 

** How do you do ?” asked the countess, rising 
to receive her guests ; “‘and how good of you to 
come in this dreadful weather,” she went on. 
“< We were just speaking of both of you. You will 
soon be named the inseparables, a modern 


Damon and Pythias.” 

« Yes, isn’t it odd ?” replied Lord Oaklands, 
cordially. “ Harcourt and I are sure to meet on 
your door step if we fail to come across each 
other elsewhere. He is always so busy and I 
have so little to do that I seldom succeed in 
finding him unless I come to see you.” 

** Not much of a compliment to my aunt if you 
only come to meet Mr. Harcourt,” laughed 
Rosalind. 

Lord Oaklands retorted amiably, Harry joined 
in the light badinage, more callers arrived, and 
distracted Lady Killbrook’s attention; then 
Rosalind was appealed to by one of the later 
arrivals. 

Lord Killbrook, who rarely joined his wife’s 
fashionable friends, strolled into the drawing- 
room, and their son, Lord Dunmow, kept at 
home by stress of weather and disinclination 
to go anywhere in particular, joined the party. 

Lady Mabel also walked in quietly and was 
particularly cordial in her manner to Lord Oak- 
lands, while she was conveniently blind enough 
not to see our hero. 

That young man, left to himself near a side 
table for a few minutes, sat down and began 
idly toturn over the leaves of an album that 
Lord Oaklands had previously been examining. 

His thoughts were far away from the present 
scene. He never saw the portraits of the menand 
women that stared him in the face. In fancy he 
was back at South Hall, down in the Leat 
orchard eating ripe apples with Rosie. 

But it was the Rosie of his boyhood that he 
loved tothink of, not the fashionable young 
lady whom he sometimes bitterly thought had 
no heart worth the winning. 

He was disturbed from his reverie by Lady 
Mabel Marmion’s cold, hard voice saying: 

Tf you are not looking at that album, Mr. 
Harcourt, I will take it.” 

Involuntarily he started as though she had 
dealt him a blow. 

He always knew that she was his enemy, and 
he now felt instinctively that it was she who 
had made the change in Rosie—she who stood 
between and cruelly divided them. 

But his embarrassment was but for an instant, 
then he rose, gave the book and his seat to her 
ladyship, then lounged across the room to 
the table where Rosie was now pouring out 
tea. 

Her cousin and Lord Oaklands were by her 
side and allturned to the young poet to ask 
his opinion on some trifling matter in dispute. 

He was a favourite with men as_ well as 
with women and possessed that rare faculty of 
making more friends than enemies in his 
career. 

Suddenly Lady Mabel’s hard voice rose above 
the low buzz of conversation that was being 
carried on in various parts of the room, and, ad- 
dressing herself toour hero, who was at the 
moment taking a cup of tea from Rosalind’s 
hand, she said: 

“ Mr. Harcourt, be good enough to return the 


wey oye which without leave you have taken 
rom this album.” 

Harry’s handsome face became very pale as 
all eyes were turned towards him, but he replied 
calmly, though his fine eyes flashed with indig- 
nation : ‘ 

“I don’t understand your ladyship. I have 
not taken any it.” 

“Youhave. It was here yesterday—the por- 
trait of my niece Rosalind.” 

“I can only repeat my statement,” returned 
the young man, with digni “T should have 
felt honoured if Miss Red e had given me 
her portrait, but I certainly should not steal 
it.” 

“That portrait was not in the book when I 
looked through it just mow,” here interposed 
Lord Oaklands. “For I noticed it the last 
time I was here andI missedit just now. You 
might much more reasonably accuse me of 
taking it, Lady Mabel, for Harcourt had the book 
after me.” 

Lady Mabel would still have said something 
disagreeable had not Lady Killbrook here inter- 
posed sharply by saying : 

** Really, Mabel, you cannot be very well this 
afternoon or you would never make such a ridi- 
culous scene. Mr. Harcourt, would you mind 
giving me another cup of tea ?” 

Then the countess devoted herself to the en- 
tertainment of the young man with the generous 
desire of atoning for the rudeness of her sister-in 

Ww. 


And Harry accepted her well-meant atten- 
tionsand seemed to forget the contretemps 
directly it was over. 

But the breach was made. 

This was the last visit he would pay to the 
Killbrooks while Lady Mabel Marmiog was a 
guest under their roof. 

But his determination cut him away from 
Rosalind, and thus the early lovers drifted still 
further apart. 

(To be Continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


Every man is, more or less, a law unto him- 
self; but, thank » every man is not a 
Brad-laugh. —Fun. 


‘Tove Nurs to Cracx.—The Honorary 
« Kernels.” —Fun. 


*‘ AND HE DIDN’T SEEM TO LIKE IT.” 


Newiy-Marriep Husspanp (jocularly): 
“Well, dear, if there is a smash on the line, 
you’re well provided for. I’ve made my will, 
you know.” 

N.-M. Wire (playfully): ‘Yes, love; but 
don’t you think you’d better run and get an in- 
surance ticket for the largest amount you can? 
—it would be so handy to buy the mourning; 
black always did become me so.” —Fun. 


A STANDING ORDER. 


Ir has been said that the divisions taken in 
the House of Commons so frequently cannot but 
affect it unfavourably, owing to the fact that a 
House divided against itself cannot “stand.” 
But as it happens, the House does not “ stand ” ; 
its members all “sit” to a man. —Fun. 


Wine IN THE “ Woop.”—A “ port” Admiral 
on board of an old three-decker. —Fun. 


“NASTY LITTLE THING.” 


Expze Sisr=r (tired): “Do let’s turn back, 
we are so far from home; thunderstorms are so 
frequent too; and you know how frightened I 
am of lightning.” 

Younezr Dirro (not tired; wants to go 
further): ‘‘ Come on, it’s fine enough now; you 
needn’t be frightened of lightning,; it won’t 
touch you. You’re not particularly one 

—Fun. 


Patrick (dressing for a party)—“ Bedad, 
now, and I shan’t be able to git on these boots 





till ’ve worn them a toime or two.” 





—_ 
————_= 


Tue pet (possibly a poodle) of Palmer, , 
publican, having perpetrated a puncture in the 


progeny of Plant, Plant pursued Palmer, the 
lice-court, and procnred the 
Pretty penalty for Palmer, 

pleasing =. 


publican, in the 
payment of pounds. 
the publican, but a 
Plant’s progeny ! 

A youne lady, who didn’t admire the custom 
in vogue among her sisters of writing a letter, 
and then cross-writing it to illegibility, said 
she would prefer her epistles “ without an 
over-skirt.” 


Tue Op Gotpren Aar.—Ladies are wearing 
*‘old gold.” When husbands grumble at these 
new cases of waist, their wives, being on, or 
rather in, their metal, reply that “it is good for 
home trade, the mode not being French, but 
thoroughly John-Bullionish.” ‘“’Vantage they 
win,” as we say at lawn-tennis. —Punch. 
HEARD IN MID-CHANNEL. 


Rosinson: “ You’ve seen more of the world 
than most people, Mrs. Smart. Now, where 
have you met the handsomest, pleasantest, and 
best-bred people ?” 

Farr American: “ Well, among your British 
arist: or 

Roxsinson: “Indeed! That is most gratify. 
ing to my pride as an Englishman. And where 
have you encountered—a—the ugliest, vulgarest, 
and most offensive specimens of humanity ?” 

Farr American: “ Well, among your Britis 
aristocracy !”” —Punch. 

CONCLUSIVE. 


Unszatep M.P. (indignantly): 
charged me with bribery !” 
Frrenps: “ But didn’t you deny it ?” 
Tue UNSEATED: “ inly—most emphati- 
cally—but—they—ah—proved it.” —Punch. 
A CONFESSION. 
(From Guy’s.) 
Txovuas charity trains us as mother, 
We rejoice—being averse to a blister— 
That while every man is our brother, 
Every woman—well, isn’t our a) 
—Punch. 


Now, Sroorrp!—A tall lady in‘a tight dress ° 
quite realises the “ Bendor difficulty.” <9 
—Punch. 


“Wuar struck you as the most touching 
thing in the academy ?” asked a lady toa youth 
who had just been expelled from boarding- 
school. ‘The teacher’s cane,” sadly replied 
the boy. 

Otp GentLteman: “Ah, my friend, your 
workis excellent. In fact, you could hardly tell 
it from oak panelling, from—Nature.” 

GRAINER (contemptuously): “ Nature ! Why, 
Nature ain’t in the ’unt with it!” 

—Moonshine. 


Tue Great Powers.—100-ton guns and iron- 
—Moonshine. 


“ Actually 


SEE? 


How can the water brought up by the ra'l- 
way companies be salt, when it is advertised as 
being brought up fresh every morning ? 
—Moonshine. 
A Srvene-Lar Arrarr.—The Bachelor's Ball. 
—Moonshine. 


A Smack In TuE:Erz.—A vessel hovering i2 
sight. —Moonshine. 


A MAKE BELAVE. 


_ Pepantic Curate: “ Well, Patrick, my 8°, 

in your fix I’'d get down to the shore every 

morning, and lave my feet in the salt water. 
Parrick: “Arrah thin, yer riverence, if 

waz to lave ’em in the say, what wud I have to 

walk out of the wather wid ?? —Moonshine. 
Tue Prison Boarp.—A hard bench. _ 

—Moonshine. 
CONUNDRUMS. 


Wuat made the Government? — Little 
boroughs. 
What troubles it most ?—Rabbit burrows. 
What will unmake it ?—General Burrowes. 
—Moonshine. 
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THE 
FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 
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CHAPTER I. 
JACOB BRIERLY. 


Because my cup of misery is full 
And overflows in tears. 


THERE are very few people in the really busy 
world who know anything of the city of 
Easterley, notwithstanding its being a place of 
some magnitude and holding in its bosom many 
thousand inhabitants, who have much in 
common with the general run of ordinary 
English men and women. It has its old and 
young, rich and poor, who love and hate, live 
their allotted time, then die and are forgotten. 

Easterley isa little out of the way of the great 
railway arteries which have so much to do with 
modern civilization, and only those who have 
particular business there, or who can boast of 
property in its precincts, or have some family tie 
which draws them thither, ever go near, or 
trouble their minds concerning it. 

But Easterley is far from being a mean place. 
It is big and old and rambling, dear in a 
hundred ways to the archeological mind. It 
has also a railway terminus, a cathedral, 
churches and chapels, untold public-houses— 
three at least to every baker—has corn, cattle 
and other markets, a mayor, corporation, and an 
inspector of nuisances, and many branches of 
manufacturing industry, which keep the minds 
of its poor bent on labour, and so preserve them 
from the disaffection which comes of a too 














[A YOUNG CARE. ] 


earnest contemplation of their richer neigh- 
urs. 


A native of Easterley looks upon the place as 
the pivot on which the world turns, and some of 
the most earnest believers in its greatness hold 


in their hearts a conviction that the closing up 


of Easterley—say by such an earthquake as once 
shattered Lisbon—would put all creation into 
confusion ; in short, it is his faith that Easterley 
is the keystone to all things on earth, above or 
below it. 

No man within its shade held this assurance 
to his heart more fervently than Jacob Brierly. 
He first saw light in Easterley, and since the 
hour when he nestled upon his delighted mother’s 
breast he had seen very little light out of it, for 
of all the years of his life he had spent but 
three months, putting all the fragmentary 
outings together, beyond the precincts of its 
shattered boundary walls. 

He was in the yarn trade, as his father had 
been before him. His father made a fortune, 
and he doubled it, and they lived in the same 
house—the house where Jacob was born, a big, 
red-bricked building, with a piece of ground at 
the back and the front looking upon an old 
churchyard, where the gravestones seemed to 
have all suddenly taken to drink, leaning this 
way and that way, in any attitude but an up- 
right cne, as we might expect from the bearers of 
such doubtful epitaphs as many of them bore 
upon their faces. 

Old Brierly’s wife was the daughter of a good, 
honest, simple citizen, who dealt in coals and 
wood. Young Brierly, when his father died, 
married a lady. Old Brierly lived ina niggard 
way, with a niggardly wife, contented and 
happy in his way. Young Brierly found him- 
self in the possession of a—(I trust my lady 
readers will forgive me for the simile, but for 
the life of meI can find no other)—matrimonial 
white elephant, very nice to look at—rare in 
beauty, but uncommonly expensive to keep. 

She wasa Harvard, one of tne Harvards of 


, the Close—a family as proud as Lucifer and as 


¢ 





pooras Job. Jacob met her brother ata club 
dinner, and was charmed with the manner of 
the thoroughbred gentleman. A friendship, of 
admiration on one side and toleration for 
money’s sake on the other, was formed between 
them. Jacob Brierly for the time was drawn 
into society, where he was as much at homeas 
a pelican would be among a select circle of 
peacocks, and somehow he managed to propose to 
Miss Harvard, and the result was one of the 
many ill-assorted unions which play so prominent 
a part in the misery of the world. 

Mrs. Brierly wanted to quit the old house 
looking upon the churchyard, but Jacob 
declined to do so. Failing in that she did 
the next best thing to make him miserable— 
turned out all the old-fashioned odds and ends 
of furniture and fitted it up from end to end 
with gorgeous, modern upholstery. 

Jacob Brierly did not complain of that, nor of 
the influx of fine people who came to see his 
wife, nor at the dinners she gave, nor at any- 
thing she did so long as he had not to leave the 
only roof which had ever sheitered his head. 
He had no taste for fashionable doings. The 
little he had was sufficient for his lifetime, but 
he endured the flood his wife brought upon him 
with a meekness and patience that astonished 
his own friends of the manufacturing interest, 
wno in a body rebelled against Mrs. Brierly, and 
refused to call upon her, an exhibition of temper 
extremely welcome to that lady, and for which 
she was inconceivably grateful. 

Five years of this life—a home and no hhme— 
a wife and scarcely a wife—fine doings at home, 
and visiting fine people abroad (Mrs. Brierly did 
all of the latter), and King Death came in and 
made the prosperous yarn spinner a widower. 
Mrs. Brierly caught cold returning from a ball, 
congestion of the lungs followed; and then came 
the long last sleep. 

Ask me not how shedied. She was a vain 
woman, and would not believe her time was at 
hand. Let it suffice for me to tell you that two 
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hours before she closed her eyes she was talking 
of a coming ball. 

People marvelled to see the grief of Jacob 
Brierly, for he was usually considered a cold, 
hard-hearted man, reserved in all things; but 
they did not see that in this latter quality lay 
the secret of his intense sorrow. He loved with 
all his heart the beautiful, selfish woman who 
had squandered his money, lived almost apart 
from him, and died without asking for a kiss 
from the man she had promised toJovey honour, | 
and obey. 

The Harvard family called very wegullarly to 
make inquiries while Mrs. Bricdly wae ill, and 
those nearest to her were admitted to her 
chamber. Four of the men, the brotherwhothad 
been the means of making the match andithreeof 
his cousins, came to the funeral. They contisled 
with the widower in a cold, hardway, sothat) 
each word seemed to him like a tap with a} 
walking-stick on his heart. But they-were glad) 
when the ceremony was over, and went their’ 
way. 

The next day Jacob met the cousimpimthe 
street, and they cut him dead. ; 

The yarn spinner thought he had dome with 
the Harvards for ever, but it was notso. €arslie 
Harvard—the brother to whom he’was m@ebted 
for his wife—came to see him whout three weeks 
later, and stayed to dinner with him. Jaesb 
Brierly bad always liked him better than the, 
rest of his family, and was glad of a little! 
company. It relieved his gloom. 

“Tl am going to confide in you,” said Carslie 
Harvard one evening over their dessert—“ that 
is, if you don’t mimd giving five minutes to my 
affairs.” 

«Not at all,” replied the host; “ami I sill 
be glad to render you a service if you need it” 

Jacob Brierly was a very plain man, with the 
seal of the yarn shop upon him, but the stump 
of honesty and goodwill indelibly impressefupon 
every feature more than compensated: for. the 
lack of manly beauty. Carslie Harvard, to use 
his own expression, “liked him immensely.” 

“Beating about the bush is not in my line, 
Brierly,” he began, ‘‘and so I come to the first 
important point: I’m married. You look asto- 
nished, but it’s a fact. I’ve been married 
nearly two years, and it has only just now been 
fcund out.” 

“ A secret marriage,” said Jacob Brierly. 

“ Just so,” said the response. ‘“ May I take a 
few of those preserved sweets? Thanks. Just 
found out, as I was saying, and the result is, I 
am no longer recognized by my people.” 

Brierly said “Oh!’ when he heard of the 
family rupture. He began to see what was the 
matter, but he knew not what to say to his 
brother-in-law. He wanted to see more clearly 
the upshot of it all. 

«The Harvards are proud,” pursued Carslie, 
“and so am linmy way, but [ don’t draw sucha 
hard-and-fast line as my people. It was all right 
for Cecilia tomarry you,although youare a yarn 
spinner, because you have money. Hxcuse me 
being so plain—I am putting before you ‘the pre- 
judice of others, not my own; but it was a 
very different thing for me to marry the 
daughter of a tradesman, for the tradesman 
both lived and died poor.” 

“T have seen enough of society to perfectly 
understand,” said Brierly, in his quiet way. 
** Go on.” 

** My father-in-law was a dealer in bed furni- 
ture, china, pictures, and so on, ina small way— 
a man of some mind, a man who had read well, 
and, apart from his shop, was as good a man as 
you or Iorany of my stuck-up people. But I 
knew that did not matter, and so kept my 
marriage quiet. I used to go a great deal to 
London, you may remember, and I went there to 
spend my time with my wife. While her father 
was alive she lived with him, but he died five 
months ago andI was rash enough to bring her 
here.” 

“ Easterley is a pretty big place,” hecontinued, 
after a slight pause, “and I thought I could 
keep her quietly in one of the cottages by the 
north walls; but I ought to have known that 
Easterley is a regular whispering gallery, and 
everything gets round it in notime. In a month 
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the whole thing got to the ears of my people. I 
was taxed with it, and, of course, was not going 
to absolutely deny my wife. You know my 
mother, how proud sheis. ‘Carslie,’ she said, 
‘you must give up that womanor us.’ And I, 
of course, clung to my wife.” 

« [ honour you for it,” said Jacob Brierly. 

“Thank you,” replied Carslie Harvard. “I 
am sure you would. I went further than that— 
I ventured to suggest that my wife should be 
received by my mother: an idea that excited 
angry ridicule. So I put my things together and, 
went off to the woman I loved. And now I come’ 
to the worst part-of my story. Brierly, I have; 
nething to live upon, and don’t know how to4 


walked to and froin the room with the restless- 
ness of one anticipating a message of evil. 

The feeling on him was peculiar. The five 
pounds he lent had nothing to do with it—for 
Jacob Brierly never dwelt upon any past gene- 
rosity—and the growing fear, of his brother-in- 
law’s want of principle very little. It was 
mysterious and unaccountable, partaking of the 
nature of a presentiment, and while he was en- 
deavouring to fathom it by strenuons mental 
efforts Carslie Harvard was shown into the 
room. 

- He was wrapped ina large cloak, and when 
Zaeob Brierly held out his hand he grasped it 
‘With stiff arm and elbow close to his side, as 


earm-my bread. My wife is ill, and there isa /a@#hebore a burden in hisarms. As soonas the 


Tittle ome just five months old, a living re- 
proach to me for my idle life.” . 

“ What is your age ?” asked Jacob. 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“ And you have never done a day’s work ?” 

i all Carsli 

“T pi 9 ie.” 

ad pir se may. I have lived at home 
with amallowance, small and insufficient for an 
idleman, from ee ‘The consequence is, 
Iam im debt. My story has got abroad among 
the tradesmen, andin addition to the misery of 
seeing them at home coaching want I am 
dunned@.at home, dunmed abroad, and worried on 
every side.” 

“You want some-money, I suppose ?” said 
Jacob Brierly, : 

« A little, aot mach,” was the reply. “I have 
a schemeGm my head which I think will work, 
bnt I camnot settle upon it until I see how my 
wife —she is very -~f 

“ is your stheme 

“To go abroad 
America or California, or one of those places— 
sink the and go im for manhood’s 
labour. I kmow what you ate going to say,” he 
added, as Jacob Brierly opened his mouth to 
speak, “you will tell me that I should fare 
worse than a navvy, or a farm labourer, and I 
have no doubt I shall havea hard time of it, but 
I must go through it, don’t you see? The new 
country is a capital mill for grinding an idle 
gentleman into an honest and mdustrious man, 
Well, I’ve told you all, and what I want now is 
a few pounds, say five, for home necessaries. We 
will talk of the rest another time.” 

Jacob Brierly gave him a note for that 
amount, and shortly after Carslie Harvard rose 
to leave. 

«You will excuse my not staying, Annie is 
very ill and misses me so much when I am 
away.” 

“Don’t stay on. any account,” said Jacob 
Brierly. 

«I will give you a look for a few minutes to- 
morrow evening,” said Carslie, and with a shake 
of the hands they parted. 

The next evening Jacob Brierly was at home 
as usual], bat his brother-in-law did not appear. 

He sat up until half-past ten, and then, hav- 
ing fallen back into the habits of his life before 
marriage, he went to bed. 

During the business of the following day he 
thought little of his brother-in-law, but his 
mind returned to him as he walked home. He 
wondered why he had not kept his appoimtment, 
and was half inclined to think the story.of the 
marriage a “bogus” to get money.out of 
him. 

He had heard young men, in society, jest about 
tricks of a similar nature, and, although he had 
never known Carslie Harvard to be'guilty of any- 
thing mean it was just possible he might have 
been lured into beggarly ways bya need arising 
out of spendthrift habits. 

His dinner was ready, and heate it alone, still 
thinking of the same subject. 

It was a chilly eve in autumn, raw and dull 
enough to make home comforts keenly appre- 
ciated, so after dinner he drew a chair up to the 
fire and, taking a book on the “Cotton Culti- 
vation of India,” tried to read. 

But his mind, for some reason he could not 
understand, would run on Carslie Harvard, and 
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servant had left he threw back the cloak and 
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Barvard. “In your cienge “leave my 
trensure. I can no longer’ of idle- 
ness, and I-want-you toihelp:me over the sea, 
as I told youa day ortwo ago. Give meenough 
to reach another land, the baresum needed for 
that will suffice. For the child, there are 
women to be found who will be kind to her.” 

«‘Here is her home while I live,” said Jacob 
Brierly. ‘All that money and good will can do 
for her shall*be done. I will be as a) father to 
her.” 

“You must be a father to her,’ returned 
Harvard. ‘She must bear your name; it is 
more honourable than mine. Nay, I have a 
reason for it. Let her be brought up in igno- 
rance of me until I return worthy to claim her, 
if ever Iam ableto doso. I have a long score 
of idleness and debt to wipe out, much to do be- 
forelam worthy of the name of man, and until 
that is done I will not return. I may never 
come back do whatI will, and so I would have 
her grow up with no knowledge of an unworthy 
father beyond the seas.” 

«A strange request.” 

« And one that you will think wise in timeto 
come, Brierly.” 

“ But what story am I to give to the world ?” 

“Say you havé adopted a poor man’s child. 
Truth will not be violated by that assertion. I 
go at once,and must ask you again for help. I 
take my wife to Taverley to bury her with her 
father, who,lies in the place ofhis birth. Itwas 
her wish.” 

He drew a couch up to the fire and laying the 
sleeping child upon it sat down. by its-side. 

“Tt is like its mother,” he said, “and she was 
very beautiful—mind, body, and: sonl were all 
in harmony.” 

A little later, when he could mise his head 
and speak clearly, he and Jacob Brierly entered 
into his pecuniary wants. Fifty pounds he 
thought would suffice for everything. The yarn 
spinner sat down and wrote a cheque fora 
hundred. ag 

“A few extra pounds will not come aimiss, 
he said. “By the way, what is your darlings 
name ?” 

“Elfrida.” _, 

“A good old Saxon name. Too good a name 
to attach to the common one of Brierly.” 





when, at last, the outer bell rang he rose upand 


“Common!” ejaculated Carslie Harvard, with 
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a quick gesture of dissent. “I blush to think 
that it is ever appliel to the meanest labourer 
on earth. But I must leave you, and—my 
child. Remember, she: is never to know her 
father until he comes to declare himself.” 

“«“ You forget the servant who admitted you ?” 

“No. She saw nothing, did not even suspect 
me of bearing a burden. The child may sleep 
for hours, declare nothing until it awakes. 
Adieu, my friend—and brother.” 

A warm grasp of the hand, and then Carslie 
Harvard stooped down and lightly kissed the 
sleeping babe upon the brow. He looked at 
Jacob Brierly no more, but went out softly with 
his head upon his breast. 

The yarn spinner lightly stirred the fire and 
as the flames flashed upward he turned to take 
another look at his charge. On her brow 
clistened a thing more precious than pearls—the 
tear of anawakened and repentant man. 





CHAPTER IL. 
MISS STEELSON, 


A single star.is in the skies 

In peerless beauty shining there, 
And deep and holy quiet lies 

In ali the dim, soft air. 


Miss RurH Srexenson was gifted by nature with 
an air which at all times sufficed to warn off all 
persons disposed to be familiar. An invisible 
something feneed her round and about and kept 
people at-a proper distance whether they hk 
itornot. Her inferiors never thought of making 
anadvance tewards her, her equals never courted 
her acquaintance, and her superiors never by 
any chance forgot what was due to one who knew 
what her duties were and performed them with 
unswerving fidelity and regularity. 

When old Brierly married. she was the 
scullery-maid, a quiet, reserved girl, supposed 
to be the daughter of a tradesman of another 
town who had seen better days. By-and-bye 
she became nursemaid, then cook, and finally, 
when Jacob came of age, she was made house- 
keeper, and kept’ the post from that hour—a 
methodical, truspy servant, with a faith in the 
Brierlys that led her to place them in her esti- 
mation above all in Hasterley. 

The most trying time was when the young 
wife of her young master came to reign. The 
influx of fine people and the seeing to their 
wants harassed her at first, but as soon as she 
knew what was required she saw to everything 
and never for a moment allowed that great 
destroyer of peace Disorder to enter the house. 
Mrs. Brierly did not like her, but she was too 
useful to discharge. Miss Ruth Steelson did 
not admire her mistress, but she reverenced her 
master and never flagged in her multitudinous 
cuties. 

In form Miss Steelson was tall and thin. Her 
figure was not bad, but lacked fulness. Her face 
with more warmth might, in her youth, have 
been deemed tolerably pretty (she had nice eyes 
and fair, silky hair, which had always been grey 
Since she served the Brierlys), and her hands, 
having in a measure recovered from the effects 
of coarse labour, were tolerably wellshapen. 

On the death of his wife Jacob Brierly entirely 
resigned the control of his house. He leit 
everything to Miss Steelson, and she did every- 


thing to perfection, only oceasionally consulting | 


himas toany particular things outsidethe regular 
Toutine of the establishment. Two or three 
times a week they exchanged a few words and 
toat was ail. Once a month the house accounts, 
neatly and correctly kept, were brought in, and 
Jacob, aftera business-like examination of them, 


wrote a eheque for toe amount required. Never | 


once had he discovered am error in the books so 
carefully kept by Miss Steelson. 

She never brawled or quarrelled with the 
Servants, as some women in her-position are apt 
todo. When they suited they remained, when 
they did not they were quietly sent away, but 
changes were rare, and for five years no new 
ws had been ‘seen im the house of Jacob 

rierly, 


Outside she had the same influence, although 








the history of her service was as well known as 
that of the Mayor of Easterley, who, having 
strong political enemies, could not hide one fact 
of his varied career, from being errand boy to a 
butcher to the time when success in business 
carried him into the municipal chair. ‘he boys 
who haltedin their way to and from school to 
to play in the Church Alley always 
stopped in their games and hushed their 
voices as she went by, and the beadle—a proud 
man, who lived pompously on a large freehold 
estate of self esteem, never failed to touch his 
hat when she crossed his path. 

It was of her Jacob Brierly was thinking as 
he sat beside the sleeping babe, for of all in the 
wide world she was the only being he could rely 
upon to help him with his trust. 

At ten o’clock he rang the bell and desired the 
servant to.ask Miss Steelson if she would kindly 
see him for a few minutes. 

Miss Steelson came—a model of quiet, 
deferential composure—and, in obediene to a 
motion of his hand, sat down facing him. 

She asked if anything had gone amiss in the 
house. 

“No,” replied Jacob Brierly ; “ everything is, 
as usnal, m admirable order, Miss Steelson. 
My object im sendine for you is to tell you—to 
—a—acquaint you with the a—faet of my going 
to make an addition to my home.” 

“Then the greenhouse must be removed,” 
said Miss Steelson, “as it runs along the back 
of the house. The vime will be ruined.” 

“The addition I mean to make, Miss Steel- 
son, is a livimg one.” 

Just the slightest perturbation was visible in 
the eyes of the housekeeper. 

She saw another wife im the horizon, but she 
spoke not a word nor made a gesture of dis- 
sent. 

** When will it be made, sir?” she inquired. 

“Tt is—a—in fact, made already,’ hastily 
replied the yarnspinner. “ May I ask you to 
step a little forward ? There on the couch, see, 
that is my addition.” 

The sight was uuexpected, and an exclamation 
of surprise was drawn from her. 

She seemed pleased, too, and hastened to the 
side of the infant. 

“The child of a poor man,” said Jacob 
Brierly; “I have adopted it and it will bear my 
name.” 

She had taken the babe in her arms and did 
not answer him. 

Speaking rapidly he went on : 

“TItis neither meeessary nor advisable that 
there should now be any discussion as to who 
this child is, and should she ever live I should 
like her, until such a time as it may be deemed 
expedient to enlighten her, toconsider me as her 
sole friend and guardian. It matters little what 
people may say so long as it does not come to 
my ears or hers.” 

“T understand you, sir,” said Miss Steelson ; 
‘and as faras my efforts will ensure the carry- 
ing out of your desires, you may be at rest.” 

“And now what would you recommend for 
this child—a nurse ?” asked Jacob Brierly. 

“No,” she replied; “it is not necessary at 
present. My duties are not so oppressive but 
that I can find time for the little care this in- 
famt needs.” 

** But are you sure, Miss Steelsen——’ 

«Tne care of an infant is, in women, an 
instinct,” she interposed. “I ask as a favour, 
sir, that you will not have a stranger here.” 

“As you will, Miss Steelson, 1 know I can 
place implicit trust in you.” 

A few more words wereexchanged concerning 
certain ceremonies for the unexpected addition 
to the quiet household, and then Miss Steelson 
bore the babe away. 

As she was leaving the room Jacob Brierly 
stooped over it and touched its little cheek with 
his lips. 

“Tt has no mother,” he said. 

Not another word was said on either side. 
With her usual serenity of face Miss Steelson 
carried the child upstairs to her room and laid 
it upon her bed. 

Her next movement was to lock the door, and 
then, with a face suddenly softened to a tender- 
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ness.that was inexpressibly touching, she knelt 
down by its side and took the little hands in 
hers. 

The child was awake but quiet. It had eves 
of that indescribable colour, neither black, 
blue, nor brown, but a mixture of all three, and 
changing to one or the other in harmony with 
varied light or emotion, and these eyes were now 
turned upon the housekeeper with a trustful- 
ness born of an instinctive recognition of a 
kindly heart. 

“Oh! dear, motherless babe, a childless 
woman will be all a mother could be to you. 
Heaven-sent babe, I have something to live for 
at last. Your mother now, your servant by-and- 
bye, if it is to be so, but througn life unchang- 
ing in devotion.” 

There was no fire in the room, but, having 
carefully covered the little one to keep it warm, 
she lighted one (a lamp was there when she 
came in) and fetched some milk from the 
kitchen. 

Then she uncovered and fed the child, whose 
sweet eyes were never removed from her until 
sleep followed the partaking of food. 

Then this woman, with a strange history of 
her own, holding the babe to her heart, sat be- 
fore the fire musing until half the night was 
gone. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN UNWELOOME PROPOSAL. 
Howe’er it be it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be cood. 


Kind hearts are.more than ecoronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood, 


THERE were two seaside places within easy 
distance of Easterley—rivals in their efforts to 
secure the patronage of the inhabitants of the 
town, and a considerable sprinkling of the county 
people who were too poor to goaway to the more 
fashionable resorts. 

Both were about twenty miles away, and the 
same railway served for bothas faras Needham, 
ten miles out; then a branch went to the north- 
east and another to the east—the former 
leading to Sandstone and the latter to Shingle- 
ham. 

Sandstone was by far the better place of the 
two. It had a larger population, a wider 
beach, and the promenade—a little rough as 
promenades go nowadays but stilla promenade 
—wasathing the people were uncommonly 
proud of. But the fragment of the upper ten 
living at Easterley would have none of it. They 
went to Shingleham, where the beach was bad, 
the promenade a mere strip of rolled shingle, 
with a gravel walk nearest the houses, and 
gave up the superior place to the “ people.” 

Perhaps I ought to say the people took it 
from them, for when the railway company 
started excursions to both places it was soon 
settled which was to be the more popular. With- 
in a month for every one who went to Shingleham 
ten went to Sandstone—and before the summer 
was out the excursion train to the unsuccessful 
place ceased to run. 

The élite of Easterley therefore decided upon 
Shingleham as their place of summer resort, 
and a few houses with a moderate hotel soon 
cropped up for their accommodation. 

Nothing could be more select than the little 
summer parties that gatnered there as the years 
rolled on. 

Everybody knew everybody, and a hapless 
stranger dropping down upon it for a change of 
air found himself as much alone in the world as 
in the midst of a desert. 

He might as well have tried to open a Chubb’s 
safe with a dinner.fork as obtain an entrée into 
that society, unless he came armed with proper 
eredentials or was known to belong to some 
family of which that society knew something 
favourable. 

Eight years after little Elfrida was left to the 
care of Jacob Brierly Hasterley society spread 
its wings for about the fifth time since it had 
patronised Shingleham and went down to its 
chosen spot by the sea. The usual apartments 
were taken, the hotel had almost the same oc- 
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eupants, and the quiet routine of summer, by 
the sea began over again. 

Of late afewimprovements had cropped up 
in the place. Sandstone had built a pier, and 
Shingleham conlddo no less, so its pier had 
been built with a place for the band at the end, 
and season tickets were issued ata price that 
effectually ensured the absence of the ordinary 
inhabitants, unless they desired to sacrifice their 
small earnings and enter themselves upon the 
list of petty bankrupts. 

Among others of high degree was Mrs. Har- 
vard, the mother of Carslie—a woman of fifty- 
eight, with a proud, lofty bearing that marred 
her otherwise pleasing appearance. She had 
been a famous beauty when she was young, and 
very nearly married a duke, but somehow the 
match was marred, and in a petulant fit she 
married Harvard Harvard, a proud but poor 
man, and he brought her to Easterley, where she 
was queen for many years, and not yet quite 
deposed, ruling her subjects with an inflexible 
hand. 

The Harvards had for many generations been 
poor, but she was extravagant and made her 
husband poorer still. He died early, leaving her 
with three children, two sons and a daughter. 
None of them, in her eyes, or in anybody’s eyes 
in fact, had done well. The eldest son went 
altogether to the bad, and got mixed up with 
some very shady business on the turf, which 
compelled him to retire to the Continent, virtu- 
ally transported for life. Her second son’s 
history we know, or as much of it asis necessary 
for our purpose, and her daughter’s also, with 
the exception of one fact of great importance to 
Mrs. Harvard. When that daughterdied part 
of the money settled upon her by Jacob Brierly 
(she spent most of it when living) came to her 
mother, and on this the poor, proud old woman 
was now keeping up her home of shattered 
gentility. 

Seated in a bath chair we find her upon the 
pier, inhaling the sweet sea breeze. She had no 
need of a chair ; had she wished it she could have 
walked a dozen miles almost as wellas the old 
woman with the nut-brown face who came to 
Shingleham every morning in the season witha 
basket of flowers, sold at a price which would 
excite the envy of town people who have to go to 
Covent Garden for what they want inthe way 
of bud and bloom. There was no occasion for 
that chair, but Mrs. Harvard elected to be 
pushed up and down the boards of the pier by 
a broken-down tradesman who moved the 
vehicle, in preference to walking. There was, 
in her eyes—as thereis in many people’s—a tone 
about that way of travelling. Itis almost, but 
not quite,as goodas a private carriage. 

Every one—worth knowing—had a bow for 
Mrs. Harvard. The Dean of Easterley Cathedral, 
who went upand down pretty frequently during 
the season, was deferential to her. The canons 
stillacknowledged her rule, and the minor canons 
were never so happy as when listening to the 
bell-like voice and correct pronunciation of the 
prouddame. The women were all civil and 
“nice,” as everybody is in society ; but in secret 
they said Mrs. Harvard was a deposed sovereign 
and professed to no longer worship her; never- 
theless her word was law. 

On that morning there were two strangers 
upon the pier—a woman and a child. The 
woman was plainly dressed in black, and her 
things came from such a milliner and dress- 
maker as has to study price first and cut and 
fashion next, but she wore her clothes as well as 
she did her fifty years, and the way she carried 
both was faultless. 

She had the air of a dependent, but was as 
composed as the proudest there. For all that 
could be detected in her manner the select 
gathering of Easterley society that in its quiet 
way looked her through might have been a 
hundred miles away. 

The child, however, was the chief object of 
admiration. Fair haired, bright eyed, graceful, 
and in a childish way as composed as her 
elderly companion, she walked up the pier. Her 
dress was of rich materials, chosen in perfect 
taste, and made by those who ranked high in 
the dressmaking world. 





“Who are they?” asked Mrs. Harvard, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Harvard-Browne, the wife of a 
minor canon. 

Mrs. Harvard-Browne did not know. She 
could not call to mind having seen the child 
before, and yet the features seemed familiar. 

“They are good features,” said Mrs. Harvard. 
“I like the child.” 

When Mrs. Harvard said that much it was 
plain she was interested. Mrs. Harvard-Browne 
was interested too. She generally followed in 
the wake of Mrs. Harvard in like and dislike 
too. A most loyal and faithful subject was the 
wife of the minor canon. 

“Perhaps if you were to speak to that—ah— 
person with her,” she suggested, “you might 
learn something about the child.” 

“Tam doubtful about that person,” replied 
Mrs. Harvard, with a scarcely perceptible 
shrug. “She might be anything. Until she 
speaks I cannot tell you whether she is a trades- 
man’s wife ora duchess. People of all classes 
dress so oddly now-a-days.” 

The arrival of a third stranger upon the pier 
cut short the dialogue. It was a man this time, 
undoubtedly one of the people, but having upon 
him signs of that which often comes to people 
who have common sense and are industrious— 
success. He was about forty, just turning grey, 
with a face that was quite good enough for a 
man of business, or for a man of pleasure it 
might be, a little shambling in figure, and wear- 
ing clothes that fitted him fairly, but were not 
of the fashionable cut or quite new. 

“The husband,” said Mrs. Harvard-Browne. 

“Of that woman, probably,” said Mrs. Har- 
vard, “ but not the father of raat child.” 

The child by this time had perceived him, and, 
with all her composure lost in unfeigned delight, 
ran back, and taking his hand began pouring 
out some childish story of what she had seen or 
heard. He spoke a few words to the woman 
and she smiled as she walked on the other side 
of the child in a way that gave no clue to the 
watching ladies as to her position. 

With the aid of her glass Mrs. Harvard sur- 
veyed the man, and as he drew near uttered a 
slight exclamation of surprise, and he, in his 
turn, looking up, was surprised too and stopped 
short. 

“Mr. Brierly !” 

** Mrs. Harvard !” 

“This is an unexpected meeting, and a 
pleasure,” said Mrs. Harvard. “Iam very glad 
to see you.” 

She gave him three fingers, and he took them, 
but he seemed to be glad when she drew them 
back again. 

“It is something new for you to leave our 
dear old town,” pursued Mrs. , “asa 
rule you are a stay-at-home.” 

“My whole life has been spent there,” he 
replied, “I am here now for the sake of 
Elfrida.” 

“A pretty name. 
married again.” 

“I have not married again.” 

“No?” 

“This is my adopted child,’ said Jacob 
Brierly, “ but she hasmy name. Miss Steelson, 
perhaps you would like to go to the end of the 
pierand sitdown. Elfrida, too, I think, will be 
better for a rest.” 

Miss Steelson bowed and led her charge away. 
Mrs. Harvard remarked in a casual way that 
Elfrida seemed to have an admirable governess. 


I was not aware you had 


“Miss Steelson is my housekeeper,” said | th 


Jacob Brierly, rather stiffly. He was perfectly 
aware of being drawn out and that other people 
around, apparently otherwise engaged, were 
imbibing the information he could not avoid 
giving. 

* Miss Keelson ?” 

“ Steelson.” 

“I beg pardon, I never can remember names. 
Miss Steelson appears to be a very superior 
person.” 

«To me,” said Jacob Brierly, “she is invalu- 
able.” 

“The child interests me,” said Mrs. Harvard, 
** you know I am alone now—Blithers, will you 





kindly draw me into the shade? I feel the suy 
growing oppressive.” 

Blithers, a broken-down tradesman, wheelej 
her into the shade of the house erected for the 
band, where they were out of ear-shot of most 

ple about. Jacob Brierly perforce followed, 
ut’ Mrs. Harvard-Browne had no excuse for 
doing so and stayed behind in bitterness. 

“T am interested in that child,” continued 
Mrs. Harvard, when she was settled again; 
“and I should like to know a little about her, 
You are my son-in-law, and I may ask a few 
questions, may I not?” 

“Tam not in a position to tell you much,” he 
observed, “except that she is the child ofa 

r man.” 

“Indeed! And where is he ?” 

“T do not know. He left her when quite an 
infant—begging me to give her my name. [| 
thought it odd at the time, but I understand it 
now.” 

** He did not mean to return ?” 

** So I have been forced to conclude.” 

* He has not written to you ?” 

** Never.” 

“Or communicated with you in any way ?” 

**No,” said Jacob Brierly, turning his facea 
little away, “‘nor do I think he intended to do 
so. It was his desire I should lead her to think 
she was my child. ButIcouldnotdoso. Ihave 
compromised it. We live as uncle and niece.” 

“You had ever a kind heart,” said Mrs. 
Harvard, laying a hand upon his arm with more 
tenderness than she had ever shown in his pre- 
sence before. ‘‘ You have done well by her, and 
will be rewarded. How is it you have not come 
to see me during all these long years ?” 

“Tamaman of business,” he replied, hesi- 
tating, “and have so little in common with you. 
Idid not mean to be rude. If I could hare 
done you any service by calling upon you I 
would gladly have done so.” 

“TIT am sure you would,” said Mrs. Harvard. 
« And now I have a favour to ask of you. It 
will compensate me for your long desertion” 

“1 cannot part with Elfrida,” Jacob Brierly 
hastily interposed. 

“No, not altogether,” said Mrs. Harvard; 
but you must spare her one day in the week. 
Onze day—no more. You can have her the 
other six. Perhaps I am not so bad and cold as 
you may think. I am not all stone, and I tell 
you I find myself very lonely. Iam quite child- 
less—one dead, and two—— But youknow my 
story.” 

“T hardly know what to say,” replied Jacob 
Brierly, looking down restlessly. “I was not 
pre in the first place, to meet you here, 
much less to have to decide on such a proposal. I 
am shockingly ignorant, for I did not even know 
how select this place is until I came.” 4 

‘Say it is an old woman’s whim, if you like, 
and do not refuse me,” urged Mrs. Harvard. 
«Only one day.” ; 

“Well, be it so,” said Jacob Brierly, with an 
effort ; “but the day she is away will be a dark 
one toour home. She is the life and light of 
it. I could not rest without her. Although it 
was settled for me to remain behind till t- 
morrow, you see I am here.” : 

“ You do not think I would say anything to 
her to bring a shadow between you——” 

“ Oh, no,” he hastened to say, “I do not 
fear that—but—let it be so. Shall Elfrids 
come on a given day ?” 

“Every Wednesday. I am always at home 


en. 
She held out all her white hand now, and he 
took it with more warmth than at first—bowing 
over it with a grace that with a little more 
polish would have been worthy of the best 
society at Easterley. Blithers, in obedience to & 
sign, wheeled the proud lady away, and Jacob 
Brierly joined Miss Steelson and Elfrida, sitting 
down waren them. - 

“Who is the pretty old lady?” ask 
Elfrida. rene 

“The mother of my wife who is dead,” repli 
Jacob Brierly. eer 

“T like her very much,” said Elfrida, “am 
wanted to come and speak to her, but Miss 
Steelson would not let me.” 
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“J feared you might be engaged in discussing 
something of importance,” said Miss Steelson. 

« We were discussing Elfrida,” replied Jacob 
Brierly. “Mrs. Harvard wished to have her one 
day in the week—she is so lonely, all her chil- 
dren are gone, you know.” 

He spoke apologetically, as if he feared he had 
done something wrong. 

Miss Steelson did not relieve him; she made 
no reply, which was in itself an answer and 
explained her views entirely. 

Elfrida kept him talking upon the subject, 
and showed so much delight in the prospect of a 
weekly visit to the “ pretty lady ” that he ceased 
to think of Miss Steelson’s evident displeasure, 
but he was not quite happy and was sorry to 
have met Mrs. Harvard again. 

Already he felt as if Elfrida and he were ap- 
proaching a separation. 

Mrs. Harvard did not remain long upon the 
ier, and shortly after she left Jacob Brierly 
looked at his watch and said it was time for 
luncheon. 

On the way back to the apartments he had 
taken, Elfrida, who was in high spirits after 
they left the pier, went on a little before. He took 
advantage of her being out of ear-shot to return 
to the subject of her going. 

“I fear, Miss Steelson,” he said, ' you do not 
approve of the arrangement I have entered 
into?” 

“T have no right to disapprove of anything 
you do,” she replied. 

«But tell me, I ask it as a favour,do you 
think it will be to Elfrida’s advantage ?” 

* No.” 

“To her disadvantage ?”” 

*T fear so, but cannot tell; I know nothing, 
having seen but little of Mrs. Harvard.” 

“ What you have seen you do not like ?” 

The reply came after a moment’s hesitation, 
= word rolling slowly from Miss Steelson’s 

ps. 
“No, I do not think she will prove to bea 
wise instructor to a child of Elfrida’s nature. 
There is much in her that requires a constant 
government, unbroken by any adverse teach- 


g- 

“But Mrs. Harvard may not attempt to teach 
her,” said Jacob Brierly. 

“Mrs. Harvard will teach without an effort 
and without her knowledge—a woman like that 
imparts by her presence alone.” 

After that not another word passed between 
them until Elfrida came bounding back with one 
of those many marine curiosities children find 
among the shingle and upon the sands, and hav- 
ing exhibited it asked her Uncle Brierly to put it 
into his pocket, which he did good humouredly. 
Then the child gave a hand to each and led them 
smiling to their temporary home. 


(To be Continued.) 








Few people are so selfish as to keep their 
opinions to themselves. 
Beauty and brains rule the world, and most 
of all when they sit on the same throne. 
We owe to nature what we are capable of 
being, and to ourselves what we are. 
CanDaHaR.—The town and citadel of 
Candahar, which now engage anxious atten- 
tion, have held a beleaguered British force in 
ygone times, and have been associated with 
the successes of the British arms in a campaign 
which was otherwise full of disaster. An 
Adjutant-General of the Persian army, J. P. 
Ferrier, previously a Chasseur d@’ Afrique, wrote 
@ book on “Caravan Wanderings” in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan, and the unpub- 
ed manuscript was translated by Captain W. 
Jesse, and edited by the late Mr. D. Seymour, 
In the course of the wanderings thus 
described the author came to Candahar, the 
citadel of which he speaks of contemptuously as 
without glacis, ravelin, or flanking defence to 
defend a long line of curtain;” but he adds, 
it was strong enough, when held by a very 
Weak garrison of British troops or the 29th of 
March, 1842, to resist the whole Afghan army of 


10,000 men.” The occasion of which he speaks 
was probably when it was held by General Nott, 
whose force of Bombay troops withstood the 
insurgents, and ultimately defeated them. 





FATE OR. FOLLY; 


OR, 


AN ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Violet’s Victims,’ “Lord Jasper’s 
Secret,” etc., etc. 
——_——__——_—- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
NO SURRENDER. 


And you would have felt my soul in a kiss, 
And known at once if I loved you well. 


Wuart is so sweet as liberty, especially after 
we have once lost and now regained it ? 

To know the value of any thing or any one— 
man, woman, or child—you must first have 
missed them. 

Dudley’s early awakening, even in the 
shabby bedroom of an Edgware-road coffee-shop, 
was decidedly a bright one. 

The blind was broken, so the sun streamed in 
on him as his head rested on the dingy, 
chocolate-coloured pillow—the sun he no longer 
shunned or hated, but that welcomed him back 
to the joys of freedom. 

How dark and handsome are the features over 
which Time’s touch has been lightly pressed— 
only the almond-shaped eyes are changed—they 
are more sunken and less brilliant. 

Dudley rose at once. To be sure there was 
nothing very comforting in his couch to coax 
him to repose longer on it, and the old-fashioned 
clock on the landing had just chimed the hour 
of six. 

He was so elated with his liberty, it seemed 
to intoxicate him like love or wine. 

“TI suppose the brand will always mark me,” 
he said, bitterly, “and that I shall be shunned 
as a pestilence. But what of that? I can hate 
man and woman kind as much as I please in 
solitude with a full purse. Ah! I’ve blundered 
often, but I think that arrow, aimed at random 
as it was, has hit the bull’s-eye.” 

He alluded to his marriage with Clarice, 
whom he resolved to seek and come to a direct 
understanding with. 

Dudley had deceived many victims—some of 
whom were dead, others carrying burning pain 
in ever-aching hearts—but he had made no mis- 
take about his marriage with Sir Richard’s 
adopted child and heiress. 

«T wonder what my fair lady-wife will have to 
say to me?” he mused, lighting the gas to boil 
some water. “I expect she’ll have a rather 
lively time of it before many days are over.” 

By this time the ex-convict was dressed and 
shaved, and anxious to be off. 

“T’ll breakfast with the old lady at Ferndale 
Cottage,” he thought, slipping quietly down- 
stairs, “ before seeking Clarice. What a surprise 
that will be for the poor old thing. She’ll have 
‘her boy’ pressed to her maternal bosom 
again, and, maybe, once toooften ere she’s done 
with him.” 

The servant at the coffee-shop was taking 
down the shutters as Dudley descended, and she 
was so pretty a girl that Dudley’s old habits of 
flirting with anything decent-looking among the 
fair sex, when he was in a bright, good humour, 
again asserted themselves. 

« And what’s your name, my dear ?” he asked, 
hunting about for a cigar. ‘Got a cup of tea 
or coffee ready? I’m a commercial traveller, 
you see, must be up and off early.” 

But he did not wait for her answer, only 
kissed her instead, and got his coffee and a 





cigar for nothing. 





Thus refreshed he turned into the street, 
where, at present, nothing was stirring, walked 
to the station, lazily smoking his cigar, and 
caught the seven o’clock train to Chelsea. 

As he bowled along in it Mrs. Ivors was out 
in the garden of Ferndale Cottage, hanging 
some linen on the line. 

She was a restless old person whom nothing 
could keep in bed after six o’clock, and just as 
the last duster fluttered in the breeze she caught 
sight of Dudley’s handsome face above the rail- 
ings. 

With a cry of joy she rushed to the gate and 
threw herself into his arms. 

And now—now will she be rewarded for ail 
her pinching and scraping—her starvation and 
endurance. 


A pile of gold has been put away for the prodi- 


gal, who, doubtless, will only be too happy to 
make merry with it. 

“My boy—my boy—my darling, weleome— 
welcome!” she cried. “And as beautiful and 
tall and manly as ever, not changed a bit, but 
come back to gladden your poor old mother’s 
heart.” 

The intense love in her tones rather affected 
Dudley. 

If others scorned him she would not; if others 
failed him here was one who would bear ail 
things in silence for his sake, yet instead of the 
bread of love he had often given her the stones 
of contemptuous derision and pity. 

But prison and punishment have done him 
good; if they have not wholly regenerated him, 
they have made him less callous to the wants, 
feelings, and weaknesses of others, and she has 
been very faithful. 

«Poor old mother,” he said, gently stroking 
her hand, “I’m free at last now to begin life 
again, and leave England—with Clarice and you, 
of course—and be off to some of our colonies or 
America, where no one knows the black stain on 
my past, and where a man may live down 
calumny and earn a new name.” 

“* Yes, yes, dearie, that’s the right way to look 
at things; but I haven’t put by very much for 
you, not what I ought; only I was afraid to kill 
our goose or hurry her too much, you see, and sc 
I waited till you came out of pri—— No, I won’t 
say itif it distresses you so. I waited ‘till you 
could talk to my lady—and a pretty mess she’s 
got herself into.” 

“What do you mean ?” he asked, all the list- 
lessness flown from his manner. ‘ What can 
keep me from Clarice save her infernal pride, 
or some miserable decree of Sir Richard’s that 
will part us for prudence’s sake fora time be- 
cause we must be sure of his money? No 
mistake there. It was hurrying on that accursed 
marriage with the girl that got me nabbed all of 
ahurry. My double turned traitor and played 
the spy.” 

He had spoken hurriedly, his face darkening 
with excitement. 

Mrs. Ivors gave a hop over the grass and then 
three little shivers: 

** What—you don’t know——” 

“Why, how should I? Kept away from a 
sight of the papers forso long, and nothing but 
tracts to refresh my mind with.” 

“ Ah! I forgot,” said his mother, shaking her 
head and dreading the approaching scene. “I 
say, Dudley, my angel, did you love that black- 
haired girl ?” 

Love her?” he repeated, drawing his cigar 
sharply through his teeth. “Yes, I did; and, 
what is more, [ do still. I never wanted any 
woman but Clarice inall the world. The others 
were distractions for an hour, but she fascinated 
me so that I lost my head and made an idiot of 
myself.” 

** Poor boy, poor boy !” she wailed. 

«Why on earth do you keep on like that, 
mother, harping on this dull string? She’s not 
dead—is she? Because only death can really 
rob me of Clarice. Is she not my wife—torn from 
me, my bride, on our wedding-day? Why, I’ve 
felt, in fancy, her young arms about my throat in 
the prison, and kissed her dark hair in my 
dreams. I’ve dwelt on her image, and soothed 
soul and senses with its memory, till I love 
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Ciarice with a passion that, perhaps, will be my 
doom.” 

“You, Dudley, to talk and rave like this, for 
all the world like a character in one of the railway 
novels that Polly and Sarah lend me to read 
sometimes. Ah! well-a-day. Bad, very bad. 
But that’s for all the world like your poor father 
loved me.” 

“ Speak out,” he said, passionately. 
dead ?” 

“No, my boy; not dead ; those sort of women 
are so tough, they never die in a hurry. She’s 
married somebody else.” 

“ Married somebody else !” he repeated, ina 
hoarse, high key. “ Weill, she can’t do that so 
long as I’m alive and the marriage ceremony 
remains as it is at present arranged.” 

*“ No—no more she can,” echoed Mrs. Ivors, 
looking very scared. ‘I never saw it in that 
light, she’s nobody’s wife now really.” 

He gripped the light cane he held tighter, and 
then snapped it in two. 

“ Only mine—and mine always whenever I 
choose to claim her.” 

His eyes flashed and burned with a dangerous 
hgnt. 

«And I will claim her,” he said, with an 

oath. : 
*« Good gracious me ! and we shall have a duel 
over her, and you’ll be killed—that will be the 
end of it,” eried Mrs. Ivors, wringing her hands. 
** When two men love a woman they fight which 
shall get her.” 

“Who is he?” asked Dudley, white-lipped 
and trembling; but mastering his rage. ‘“ Who 
is the gentleman who has done me the honour 
of stealing my wife ?” 

“Oh! hush—don’t speak so 
Scratchells may be within earshot.” 

** His name, mother, or ” 

‘Don’t be violent, Dudley, I’ll tell you when 
I get my breath—that asthma’s awful of a 
morning—he is called Sir Herbert Tresilian.” 

** Where do they live ?” 

«* At the old Manor House,” she answered. 

Dudley buried his face in his hands as he 
threw himself full length on the grass. Every 
dangerous animal passion instinct in the human 
breast could be seen in the workings of his 
features. For the first time in all his evil life 
the man felt and suffered. But presently the 
desire to brand suffering on those who had 
sinned against him overcame the acuteness of 
his grief. Even as a boy when he would mutter 
«Tl make some one smart for this,” so now in 
his strong manhood the same resolve burnt 
itself upon his brain. 

Sir Herbert Tresilian! Well did Dudley 
remember him. He had seen him on various 
drags at Ascot and Epsom, he had been pointed 
eut to him at the opera and at clubs. 

A cold, proud, reserved man, but a thorough 
gentleman, a masterful, haughty spirit and a 
will ten times stronger than Dudley’s. Could 
he have won Clarice’s second love? And second 
love with some women is so much stronger and 
deeper than first. 

Any one but him. Dudley could picture the 
proud man’s despair and rage when the false 
woman he fancies he has married is shown to 
him and the world stripped of disguise and in 
her true colours. 

‘She will never be mine!” groaned Dudley, 
baulked of possession and, man-like, savage that 
an innocent rival has triumphed. He nearly 
wept with disappointment. 

“But you told her you’d never claim her,” 
said Mrs. Ivors, trembling at his fury, ‘‘and she 
thought you were safe away for ten years, and 
Sir Richard ordered her to marry this other man. 
He took a romantic whim into his head at the 
last to divide the property between them if so 
be they married to please him, and I don’t 
believe you'll get a farthing if you claim that 
hussey.” 


“Ts she 


loud, the 


Very likely not,” 
“Oh, my boy, be careful, you’re not so young 
as you were, and women, bless you, they’re plenti- 
ful as blackberries, but guineas are mighty 
scarce.” 

“So they are,” he answered, as if moved by 
her logic, “but women like Clarice are not 


he said, moodily. 





plentiful; I wish they were,” he ended, with a 
sigh. 

“What should he do? Ruin Clarice, claim her 
as his wife, and both grow used to the sweets of 
beggary together, or leave her alone after 
extracting some large and desirable sum ? 

It is very bitter to think this lovely woman 
can never be his, it maddens him. Can he 
never be anything to‘her? Will the many love- 
scenes between them have no sequel? He 
understood her strange, voluptuous nature, he 
had lived formonthson the memory of her beauty, 
and must he now look on at a rival’s happiness, 
who has moreover not the least right in the 
world to her possession ? 

“T shall see her again,” he said, ina sullen, 
threatening voice. ‘I will steal like some 
miserable wretch to-night to her home and peep 
in at them through the blinds and see all their 
peace and happiness. Heavens! How can I 
bear it and live ?” 

He rose from the grass and touched his 
mother on the shoulder. 

“I’m going,” he said, slowly, “ I couldn’t face 
those vulgar Serutchells in my present mood, I 
will seek Clarice this very night and watch her 
unknown and unseen.” 

“Won't you have a bit of breakfast,. dearie, 
in my little room first? Ive got a cooking- 
stove and a bottle of mushroom ketchup as you 
liked with chops. Ill fry you a cutlet in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 

Dudley shook his head. 

“Good-bye and tnank-you,” he said, more 
softly, “I wish I’d been a better son to: you,” 
then he kissed her on the brow and turned 
away. 

«‘T’ve saved up a little sum for you,” she 
whispered. ‘I got it out of Clarice—a. pretty 
struggle it wastoo. She’ll pay handsome” (lower- 
ing her voice) “to keep Sir Herbert. with her. 
She regular worships him, so be prepared for 
your reception.” 

«Thanks, and now again good-bye,” he said, 
pocketing a small purse she handed. him, 

“This is worse than even a prison,” sighed 
Dudley, once alone ; “ there [had hope, I thought 
I'd find Clarice waiting for me, true to.the core, 
content to leave Engiand with me for love’s 
sake; but she’s so worldly.” 

The women who defy the world and would share 
banishment with a man sooner than forsake him 
don’t begin by underhand marriages. 

He went back lonely and dispirited enough 
in all conscience to London. He wished he had 
been any one else in the world but himself—a 
worker at the plough or a toiler in a factory. 
There came a strange, swift pain about his 
dimmed eyes, he breathed hard, his step lost its 
lightness, and the smile was almost ghastly with 
which he greeted the pretty servant at the 
coffee-shop on his return. 

What should he do? That was the question: 
Fatten on the wealth of that false wite of his 
and leave her for ever? Lead a.joyless life in 
a cold world or hunt Clarice down? Revenge 
was very sweet at that moment. 

Dudley had flung himself fuil length on. one 
of the narrow forms, with an old cover under 
his head, in the coffee-shop where people sat, 
while eggs and bacon or bloaters were served 
them, and again hesighed heavily. Hethought 
how he had meant to improve and change and 
lead a new, honest life. Pictures of beautiful 
Clarice waiting to weleome him on his return 
home had welcomed his solitude. 

But not for him that delicious intercourse, 
those soft caresses and kisses from a loved 
woman’s lips. 

««It will make me sink lower and lower still,” 
he muttered. “I shall be for ever socially and 
morally ruined—no peace—no redemption—no 
safety anywhere. I know now why such men 
as I fall to the lowest depths of perdition.” 

But he must see her again, they must arrange 
terms, and his cheek pales still more as he comes 
to the conclusion that money and not Clarice 
will be the best thing to go in for. Money, ay, 
but notin driblets either. Let her pay for her 
folly and this lover she adores, all unconscious 
as he is of her deceit. 

**What doI want with some pale, unwilling, 





- ——— 
sulky slave at my heels ?” he cried, after he haj 
ordered his dinner. ‘‘ A wife who scorns anj 
hates me and not a penny between us. No, m, 
that won’t do for me. Dudley, my boy, your 
brain might grow dizzy in some ugly moment, 
and there'd be murder.” 

It was one of those dangerous moods in which 
aman under similar circumstances will drink. 

Dudley spun a sovereign in the air and sep; 
for champagne. Why not? “ Let us eat anj 
drink, for to-morrow we die” was his only creed, 
and the desolate faithlessness of his. soul wa; 
such that no hope of a future life beyond tix 
grave had ever touched his heart. 

What is such a man but a wild, lawl: 
animal? and when at war with society hor 
fatally reckless. Nothing had ever been sacrej 
to Dudley, he followed his own desires alway:, 
and an empty pocket seemed to him the very 
worst evil that can befall a mortal. : 

Refreshed with his dinner and rather unsteady 
in his gait after his quart of champagne, for he 
had been so long without tasting wine, he seize 
his hat and resolved to seb off for the Manor 
House. 

* Tt’s given me pluck and nerve,” he muttered, 
“*T was just a key too low before, and now fora 
cigar during my journey into Kent.” 

He travelled first class. He loved luxurions 
ease, and his former lordly airs all returnai. 
An old maid of sixty in the corner. of the ear. 
riage felt bewildered by the dazzling light in 
those almond-shaped eyes, and envied tiat 
unknown girl he doubtless was going to see. 

Dudley read his morning newspaper with 
creditable interest, and woke up from a studious 
dream of the whole earth being one vast Repub- 
lic some day as a noisy porter screamed : 

« Avonmere—A vonmere!” 

How well he remembered. that daring ride 
when he had first spoken to Clarice and checked 
« Blue Peter,” which had bolted over the com- 
mon. 

The Manor House was a.good.two miles’ walk 
from the station, and to-night Sir Herbert was 
dining at the Grange with his two military 
friends whom he had invited to pass a few days 
at the. Manor House. Clarice preferred to stay 
at home, having a head-ache, and she wished to 
be strongand well for the morrow when a picnic 
had been arranged to be held in Beecher Wood. 

Finding the evening long alone Clarice threv 
a shawl over her and sauntered out into we 
gardens. It was a glorious evening and all was 
cool and calm beneath the heavy foliage of the 
trees at the end of the plantation. Insects 
danced in the air above her head,.and the air, 
heavy and fragrant with the perfumes of wild 
roses and. new-mown hay all lying about the 
surrounding fields,. blew softly. upon. her temples. 

Clarice threw herself down on a heap of hay 
under one of the hedges: She wanted to listen 
to the song of the nightingale, and it was te 
hour when his voice sounds most plaintive and 
divine. [ 

Lovely, voluptuous, plentiful July—and the 
moon is rising in a silvery mass above Beeches 
Wood, the murmur ofa tiny brooklet mingles 
with the nightingale’s singing. The hay 1s 3 
soft and pleasant couch, her senses are lulled to 
exquisite rest. Presently the dark head and 
pearly throat fall further back on tie hay, litte 
white hands forget to clasp tne yellow sunsnace, 
her breast rises) and falls more evenly, and 
Clarice is asleep. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE PICNIC IN BEECHER WOOD. 


Yet now despair itself is mild 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I couid lie down like a tired child 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear. 


Drp she dream he was near her ?- , 

Was there not some magic electric power in 
that light, soft slumber to warn her—to cry: 

** Beware !”” 

Dudley’s footsteps have come nearer and 
nearer over the perfumed meadows. He has 
taken in every detail in the exceeding beauty 
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of that picture before him. The dark hair 
loosened from its coil strays in charming con- 
fusion over the hay. One tiny foot beneath her 
blue satin dress grows clear beneath the moon- 
light. 

“Would he werethe breeze that dares to move 
her tresses, or the nightingale singing her his 
passionate love-song, or the roses that escaping 
from the hedgerow just rest on her hair and 
caress her with their fragrance. 

When will she wake? And what will she 
say? 

Dudley leant against an old elm-tree watching 
this sleeping wife of his. His by the law and 
religion of the land. His by the right of his 
madlove. His by the reckless love vows they 
have sworn. 

Oh, for one delirious second of ecstasy, to 
clasp her yet sleeping ‘to his breast and rain 
kisses on that soft, dark hair an@ ‘the breast 
white.as snow, and maybe as cold. 

“My wife, my wife,” he half sobbed, and 
threw himself by her side, his arm across her 
frame. ' 

That suddem movement aroused her; but she 
was teo frightened to seream, she only-trembled 
and. ated under thatfiery gamedikea little 
bint before the-eretalus. 

“Your” sheranted, 

“You, I, Qlamice,” he sqitl, holifiimg her still 
fast, ais touéh ‘bruising the Gdlicate skin. “I, 


yourilasband.” 
© fine you to kill me,” she asked, 
“that you at me like that?” 


“ Kill yet;’’\he answered, releasing her arm. | 


“Why should I when I love you?” 

He saw the ¢omtortions of that pallid face 
under ‘the moonlight. He gieried in her terror. 

* You little witeh, you’we played me a nice 
trick,’ he said, touching her hair. “Is this 
your truth, my wife, this your virtue, your 
honesty? Even such as I cry shame on you.” 

“TI don’t ask you for mercy or to pity me,” 
she said, faintfrom pain, “I only entreat you 
do not prolong this agony.” 

“T love you, Clarice. Can’t you understand, 
Td give half my life for the past to be undone ?” 
he said, so violently that she shivered. “I’ve 
dreamt of you day and night in prison. Lalways 
comforted myself with thinking ‘ Little Clarice 
is waiting somewhere for me,’ andI return to 
the world to find you have consoled yourself 
with Sir Herbert Tresilian.” 

He ground his teeth at the name. 

“And what will you take to let me go free?” 
she said, despair lending her strength. 

“ First, kiss me, Clarice, for my love’s sake. 
Youare my wife, why begrudge me a caress? 
Once was I hateful to you—onee in that sweet 
past did you not tremble with joy at my ap- 
proach? Did you not swear you loved me in the 
inn parlour that day we rode from Scarborough 
together? And is he to have all your love, he, 
the hatefulusurper of my rights—Sir Herbert 
Tresilian ?” 

Before she could resist; him he held her in 
hisarms. He kissed her lips, brow, and eyesin 
a very tempest of passion. 

“‘And you don’t care for me now,” be said, 
hoarsely, “ wicked, heartless, degraded, can my 
love injure you? It shall be your punishment 
and your curse always. Am I not to hawe jus- 
tice, I who bend all, sooner or later, to my will ? 
I don’t think even your lover could begrudge 


oo 


me these? 

And he kissed her again amd again, while 

larice slowly lost consciousness: only dull, 
confused sounds rang in her ears. The moon 
passed under a cloud andthe earth and the fields 
grew dark and dim—the fierce struggle had 
ended. She only breathed, pale as death, in 
broken gasps, as he crossed her hands on her 
breast, and. then turned and left her. 


Cruel he had ever been, and the torture he 
now inflicted only seemed to him common 
justice. 

Her mind should suffer, that was only fair. 


and be a living lie in the world’s eyes. 
her husband, she belonged to him by law and 
right. 

When Clarice recovered consciousness she did 
not move on that couch of hay. She only lay 
quite still and stared at the star-gemmed sky, 
for thought was not yet clear to her and memory 
had not returned. 

When at last she recollected, the throbbing 
in her brain made her feel going mad, and some- 
thing more than a dull stupor of terror over- 
powered her. 

There came aresolve, calm, clear, and lucid, 
to make confession of her crime to Sir Herbert 
Tresilian, to stand up before him and say, “I 
have never been your wife—this man claims me, 
he is my husband.” 

Thepallid moonlight streamed on her ebon 


back tothe house. The world must henceforth 
be lost and dead to her—that she knew. 
Sir Herbert. had not returned from the Grange. 
He-was unconscious of all; he trusted her, he: 
“lowed her. ‘Weak as she was she was capable 
(ef hersie sactifiee when deeply roused. 


eould and bear martyrdom. 
=f or mec him,” she said, im her resolute 
young voice, “I wiiireturn to Dudley.” 


She would lose all her position and wealth ; 
she would be more degraded and miserable than 
the poorest/hind that breathed: but it woulll/be 
expiation. 

“Wy paim may cive me rest,” she thought, 
and threw ‘herself with her loosened hair about 
her shoulders on her bed. 

A great horror had seized her, but fatigue at 
last: mastered hersenses effectually. She slept 
away hour after hour in a.devp and apparently 
tranquil:slamber. 

When Maxy came to.arouse her at nine,.she 
— sighed améturned on her pillow, sleeping 
still. 

Sir Herbert had kissed:her on the mouth and 
descended to breakfast. 

At eleven o’clock their friends invited for the 
picnic were to gather in Beecher Wood, and at 
ten Clarice awoke. 

Then her ebbing courage again failed her. 
Birds were singing and swaying on the leafy 
boughs under her window, sweet-scented per- 
fumes stole into the room. Her dress, a pretty 
pompadour, especially made and arranged for 
the picnic, was thrown over a chair, her bath 
prepared. 

“*T will tell him to-night,” she said, and hated 
the daylight. Toenight in the odorous silence, 
kneeling at his feet with undying love in her 
eyes, she will make her confession. 

Then she rose with feverish haste and dressed 
herself, and at eleven entered the pony-carriage 
that was at the door waiting to convey her to 
Beecher Wood. 

One more long, agonising day and then—the 
-end of ail. 

« After all I might have known,” she said, 
with a tearless sob, “ he never spares.” 

A gaily dressed party of ladies and gentlemen 
were awaiting Clarice at the entrance of the 
wood to-day. Most of the former were in white, 
with cool, broad-brimmed, straw. hats, and knots 
of flowers in their breasts. 

* How late you are, dear Lady Tresilian,” they 
said, crowding round her. 

Clarice was very popular with her neighbonrs. 

Miss Arminger instantly slipped her arm in 
that of Clarice, and they then all walked away 
amid the ferns and purple heather. 

“Is Sir Herbert not here with you ?” she next 
asked, glancing back. 

*«Sir Herbert has been called away suddenly 
on wost important business, a telegram was 
brought him by his valet,and after he read it he 
said he must go instantly to London, but did not 
expect to be detained very long.” 

It was the Hon, Charles Molyneux who.spoke, 
| for it was to him Sir Herbert had given his fare- 
well message. 

««Tell them I shall be back in time for our 





Let her keep her wealth and position and lover, 


hair and marble-pale face as she went slowly’ 





He was j he said, “so there’s no doubt he’ll turn up in 


time to do justice to the lobster salad and 
chicken,’ the young man added, astonished at 
Lady 'l'resilian’s ashen pallor. 

“What are we do with ourselves?” Miss 
Arminger here asked, a little fretfully. 

Sir Herbert was always the life and soul of 
every party, and at present it promised to flag. 
‘* Let’s charter some boats and go for a row on 
the river for @ couple of hours, and then stroll 
aboutithe wood, the day is lovely for a row,” said 
one- of the others. 

They all willingly assented to this suggestion, 
but somehow a cheek seemed given to their 
enjoyment, by the evident effort it was for Lady 
Tresiliam to appear lively, while the absence of 
Sir Herbert cast a temporary gloom over every 
one’s apmits. 

But the two houss quickly passed, gliding over 
the beautiful river and flirting, which had soon 
commeneed, while each was sooccupied with his 
or herattempt at. conquest they ceased to wonder 
at Clurice’s quietmess and. enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. 


Dudley, in the meantime, had not left the 
neighbourhood ; he knew that it was of vital 
importance to himself and his:own interests that 
he should come to terms with Olarice in a prac- 
tical manner without rant or emotion. 

He had no wish that this wife of his should 
throw up thegame and her wealth and position 
in somed ive moment.ef memorse or over- 
wrought: passion. 

He Towed her, but he cared at this moment 
more‘fer her money tham. herself. She, penniless 
and imgubrious, would be a decided burden for 
him te bear, and he hated burdens. 

But how could he arrange an interview 
between them unknown to her husband and 
servaants ? 

He walked into the village and ordered a 
bouquet of hot-house flowers, he would throw 
this in her path in some of her wanderings or 
when a suitable moment presented itself, and in 
this bouquet should be a letter. 

Dudley took a long time to concoct that letter, 
but he managed at last to state his meaning 
very clearly. She must buy his silence and his 
absence with ten thousand pounds, half to be 
paid by instalments at her convenience (for he 
wished to arouse no suspicions of foul play) and 
the other half in about two or three years’ time. 
With the large sums she would have at her dis- 
posal he did not think she would find this a very 
difficult matter, there were people to be found 
in London who would assist in arranging her 
finance, and by paying yearly interest, which 
would be really never missed out of her vast 
fortune, the affair could be easily managed. 

After writing this agreeable missive he set out 
for a walk, and soon ascertained all the informa- 
tion he needed. 

An opportunity of some kind or other was sure 
to occur at this picnic party in Beecher Wood 
to enable him to throw this bouquet in her 
way. 

With this ten thousand pounds he should be 
very comfortably settled for the rest of his life— 
he should go abroad, of course, and Sir Herbert 
and Clarice continue to divide Sir Richard’s pro- 
perty between them. 

A mocking smile played abont his mouth as 
he thought he could defy the law still. 

Clarice was a supple, pliable creature, but had 
he seen the gleam in her eyes and read the 
resolve in her heart he must have trembled. She 
was about to act, and her confession meant ruin 
to him. 

Dudley hung about the outskirts of Beecher 
Wood. He saw Sir Herbert Tresilian’s servants 
arrive in a waggonette and bring out hampers, 
trays, and cloths. 

Following them at a discreet distance he saw 
them alight under the old beeches, and then he 
knew the party would probably be encamped 
here for luncheon. 

And in due time they came. 

Little groups of twos and threes (principally 





picnic luncheon at three under the old beeches,’ ”’ 


twos) appeared, and Dudley heard light, rippling 
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laughter varied by the sound of the popping of | 
champagne corks. 

He climbed a large tree unseen by any, and 
took stock at his leisure of the entire proceed- 
ings. 


Soon he perceived that Sir Herbert Tresilian | 
was not among the party. 

Where could he be ? 

This he thought rather strange and ominous, 


and instantly looked about for Clarice. To his 
intense surprise she was here without Sir 
Herbert, talking quietly to a group of her 
friends. 

She had thrown off her white chip hat and 
was leaning listlessly against the gnarled trunk 
of a tree, evidently exerting herself to appear as 
usual. 

He noticed how restless were those soft 
dimpled hands that tore up soft tufts of the 
grass and flung them into the little stream a 
few yards distant. 

Dudley, from his lofty position among the 
branches, had an excellent view of the entire 
party. 

He saw dainty silver forks plunged into 
tempting-looking game pies, and chickens dis- 
membered, and then devoured with considera- 
ble gusto. 

The row on the river had sharpened every 
one’s appetite, and nothing was heard but the 
sound of laughter and merriment, the clinking 
of glass and ‘silver, and the rustle of the ladies’ 
crisp dresses over the grass. 

** We only want Sir Herbert,” the Honourable 
Charles was saying, dipping into the champagne 
very freely; “‘and rather fewer insects about. 
Never saw such beggars to hop. I’ve had several 
in my plate already—I don’t like grasshopper 
sandwiches, and it’s so difficult to balance china 
on your knees and pick them out at the same 
time.” 

Dudley up above in his tree laughed. Once, 
too, he had joined merry parties like these, or, 
rather, a great deal merrier—parties where the 
women’s jests were loud and coarse, and wine 
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[A FAIR SLEEPER. ] 


was more freely drunk, and “ Bohemia,” un- 
loosed, grew riotous and wild. 

« After all, it must be deuced slow to have to 
say sweet things to them,” thought Dudley, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

These fine, delicate, high-bred ladies were not 
at all to his taste. 

He had ample time to study Clarice’s expres- 
sion. 

It was lofty and cold. She looked on indif- 
ferently and in deep thought. 

Dudley did not understand that haughtiness 
and scorn about the rose-red lips. 

«Is she ready for some madness, I wonder ?” 
he thought. 

She was lovelier than he had ever seen her— 
this grave sweetness had strength behind it. 
And he wished he had left her alone and made 
his terms safely. 

At that moment when laughter was the 
loudest they all started and pointed to an ap- 
proaching figure. 

It was Sir Herbert coming swiftly towards 
them through the wood. 

Clarice shivered, and half turned away her 
head, a great agitation set every nerve and pulse 
in motion. 

“Where is my wife ?” he asked, quietly, look- 
ing round for Clarice. 

“His wife?” echoed Dudley. 
mine.” 

She heard him and rose to her feet, and then 
he bent his head and whispered something into 
her ear. 

The guests were too serenely indifferent to 
everything now but their own personal inte- 
rests and enjoyment to notice this meeting of 
Sir Herbert with Clarice. 

Fair hands were clasped and held fast, and 
soft cheeks flushed. 

The Honourable Charles Molyneux was now 
thoroughly enslaved. Dudley could see his 
strong arm encircling the slender eighteen-inch 
waist of Miss Arminger. Love was here, after 


“ Rather 


Couples sailed away merrily under the trees, 
only Sir Herbert lingered by Clarice’s side. 

What could he have told her that has had the 
effect of making her paler still and cry out in a 
sharp, wild way ? 

“TI cannot stay a moment with you, my 
darling,” Dudley now heard him hurriedly mur- 
mur. “ I am wanted again. The news has fallen 
on me like an awful thunder-bclt, and if it 
should be true—and they seem able to 
prove——” 

Clarice interrupted him by clasping his 


arm 
g,’”’ she gasped. 


| feel dyin: 
more.’ 

Her eyelids closed and she nearly fainted ere 
he could force some brandy through her lips. 

“T am better now,” she whispered, recovering 
herself. ‘ You—you must leave me, do not let 
me make you lose the train. I think,” slowly, 
“IT can bear anything now.” 

“Poor darling, it would be a cruel blow, 
Clarice.” 

“ What on earth is the fellow driving at?” 
thought Dudley, mystified at this seene—so en- 
tirely different to what he expected. 

Sir Herbert left Clarice a The minutes and 
went in search of a lady friend not far distant, to 
whom he explained that his wife was ill and 
must return at once to the Manor House. 

As soon as Sir Herbert’s back was turned 
Dudley threw down the bouquet. 

It fell at Clarice’s feet. 


She clutched it hastily, holding it fora second 
in her hand, and then, to avoid suspicion, flung 
it from her as if it belonged to one of the party 
and had been forgotten. 

She knew who had thrown it at her. 

“ And he will get nothing—nothing,” she said, 
with a dazed gesture. “Nothing but a barren 
profitless revenge, and a slave whom he can 
slowly kill.” 


«EF can bear no 





all, victor. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
LODGINGS AT THE VICAR’S. 


THE season promised to be very bad at 
Lampreystone, for all June and the better part 
of July rain had almost incessantly fallen. 
What little breaks there were in the downpour 
had been filled up with hail and thunderstorms, 
and Lampreystone was in a state verging on 
despair, for fine weather, during the two 
months already named, and the one following, 
was essential to its well-being. During the 
other months the weather might be what it 
pleased. 

The season only lasted a fourth part of the 
year, all the rest of the time the humble in- 
habitants pretended to catch fish and to mend 
nets, and to do many other things of a maritime 
nature, while those of a higher degree put their 
houses right after the confusion created by 
pon wr and sat down to watch the weary weeks 
§0 by. 

Everybody who had a place of any pretension 
let apartments in the season. Even the vicar, 
who had a big house on the summit of the 
bleakest slope, was glad to add to his income by 
taking in two or three of the more aristocratic 
visitors, such as he could associate with, and 
Whose good breeding relieved him from the 
Sense of humiliation people well born invariably 
feel when they have to take to lodging letting. 

Lampreystone had the reputation of being 

racing, and no doubt it invariably had a cold 
wind hovering about it. No matter how hot the 
day, you could always depend upon a morning 
and evening breeze to cool the parched earth. 
But the place was bleak, standing in a stretch 
of barren, rolling country, with trees so sparse 





[THe inTRUsION.] 


that each was a landmark and had a name of 
its own. 

In the winter it was a capital place to get 
frostbitten, or to acquire a stock of neuralgia 
sufficient to carry you on tothe warm weather. 
Not even the inhabitants were exempt from the 
ills that came upon the bosom of cold and 
cutting winds, and the women and children of 
the working community generally began to tie 
up their faces about the middle of September, 
and kept them in that interesting condition until 
the end of the following May. But they were 
proud of their sufferings, and looked upon their 
cold winds, as they were justly entitled to do, 
as icy breezes sent for their especial benefit and 
to give a character to their native place. 

The vicar was a man of the south, and Lam- 
preystone being on the east coast he suffered 
much when first he took the living. He wasa 
man of talent, and of a family that had once 
ranked with the best, but extravagance on the 
part of its leading members and an unfortunate 
choice of politics had in time brought the family 
down, so that the name of Saverley had no 
longer any influence at Court or in other high 
places. 

But the bishop of the diocese could not en- 
tirely ignore Charles Saverley. As a curate in 
a large manufacturing town he made his mark, 
and everybody said he ought to have a living. 

Even a bishop cannot ignore everybody, and 
his lordship, who had a host of nephews and 
cousins in the Church, all of whom had to be 
provided for, was in despair, until the old vicar 
of Lampreystone: died, and then his wife said : 

“Send Saverley there.” 

“You have relieved me of a great anxiety,” 
said the bishop, and having settled the pre- 
liminaries for the instalment of the new vicar, 
went to dinner and drank his usual quantity of 
claret with the relish given to men when they 
do great and benevolent deeds. 

Charles Saverley, with a delicate wife and 
a delicate son and daughter, went down to 
Lampreystone. Such friends of theirs as knew 











the place took leave of them as they would of 
people going to that “bourne from whence no 
traveller returns,” and the new vicar himself 
was in anything but a cheerful frame of mind. 

When he got down to that bracing sea-side 
place he was in despair. : 

«‘ My darling,” he said to his wife, “ this will 
kill you and the children too.” 

But the delicate woman had a strong heart, 
and laughed at his fears. 

“‘T shall soon get seasoned,” she said, ‘and 
if it does not suit the children we must ask 
Agatha to take them. Reginald is fond of 
Canterbury.” 

It was in March when they first saw their new 
home, and the wind just then was more rampant 
than usual. The fishermen had given up play- 
ing with their broken nets, and hid away in 
their houses or in the tap-room of the 
“‘ Wrecker’s Doom,” the inn they much affected, 
a licensed house odoriferous of shrimps soaked 
in tobacco water, and beer flavoured with tar. 
It was a bitter month indeed. 

But the Saverleys fought through it. 
Reginald, laughing at mufflers and overcoats, 
was out all day by the sea, and never once had 
his face tied up, and Hetty, his sister, was fre- 
quently his companion. ‘They grew sturdy and 
strong. Mrs. Saverley gathered bloom upon 
her cheeks, and the vicar, in an active life 
among his flock, forgot the bitter winds, and 
was reconciled. 

He was soon reverenced by the people—and 
Mrs. Saverley and the children were literally 
adored. Reginald was more daring than any 
fisherman’s son, and speedily knew more about 
boats than the best of them. 

Hetty, in their eyes, was an angel. She was 
a beautiful child, and in time grew to be a 
beautiful maid, with a budding womanhood 
that was charming to all who saw her. Young 
men, who came with their friends for the 
season, beheld her and grew “spooney” forth- 
with. The boldest wrote letters to her, which 
she laughed at, and they went away wrapped in 
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melancholy, while the more timid sighed and 
groaned in secret, and cursed the bolder spirits, 
who dared approach her. 

And so the season came round to the one I 
alluded to in the first line of my narrative, the 
season which was doubtful. Hetty was at 
home, but Regimald had been sent to Oxford to 
receive the finish to his education which all 
gentlemen aspire to, and it was by letting part 
of his house in #he season that the vicar was 
enabled to keep him there. 

Judge, then, of his anxiety when the first 
month had p » and no visitors to speak of 
of had arrived at Lampreystone. There were 
two er three who came to fish staying at the 
hotel called the “George,” and a lodger here 


and. there, but nobody who would take the: 


rooms at the vicarage had yet appeared inseargh. 
of a*bracing. 

“T really believe it will rain all the 4ummer,;” 
said the vicar, as he rose from the brealfnat- 
table and walked to the window. “The clonds 


ever the sea are heavier tham ever this 


” 


moming. 

“We may have. itfine later on,” replied Mixs. 

> “amd then, perhaps, the 

people will stay through September. What 
does Reginald say, Hetty?” 

Hiepty, loungimg im am easy chair with the 


abandon of a. graceful girl) at home, turned her }. 


pretty face towands her mother and heaved a 


“Bless me, mum, I quite forgot,” said 
Dorothy, diving into her pocket, and after a 
little rnmmaging producing two pieces of paste- 
board in a very rumpled condition. “I’ve gota 
way of putting little bits o’ things, string and 
tape and so on, into my pocket, and I must ha’ 
done it as I come along.” 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Saverley, “ great names 
‘there. Lowton Conelly and Harrison Steene. 
Lady Conelly was a Steene, and Lowton is an 
Honourable. Lesmneyvintee, to say nothing of 
ourselves, is highilyfamo bigs 

With much expertmess, and in a remarkably 
quiet way, Dorothy cleared the table, glided out 
at a side door to the Ititehen, deposited the tray 
upon the dresser, hastamed tothe drawing-room, 





“ But we:ave-only just into July,” sail Miee..|) 
Saverley. “Plenty of time yet. We need mot} 


despair. 

“ The Americans any we are to hawes 
year,” snidvthe vican. 

“I hatethose Amenicans;” 'eaiii Hetty. “ Whi 
can’t they keep whatthey know to themselves ? 
What is the use-ef telling-us all about misery 
to come? we suffer quite enough when it 
arrives without having the double misery of 
anticipation.” 

“ They promise fine weather sometimes,” said 
the vicar. 

“‘ And then they are generally wrong,” said 
Hetty. “But look, papa, there is_a_ break 
in the sky, a patch hig enough for a great-coat 
—even you could get a garmentout of it. We 
shall have a fine day at last.” 

“One fine day won’t make a season,” replied 
the vicar, reariyg his tall form and clasping his 
hands above his head, “any more than one 
swallow makes a.summer.” 

“But see, dear,” said Mrs. Saverley, ‘‘there 
it not only a patch of blue, but a cab coming, 
the only cab that has been out as yet:.”’ 

Is it coming here ?” 

« Where else can it be bound for 2” 

‘Oh! Idon’t know. Somebody staying in 
the town may have.gone melancholy mad, and 
taken a fancy to drive about the heath. ‘Will 
you see who it is?” 

“Yes. Go away to your study, and you, 
Hetty a 

*‘ T will remain to support you, mamma,” said 
Hetty. “I want tosee who it is that has the 
courage to come to Lampreystone when the very 
heavens are against them.” 

Mother and daughter had not long to wait. 
The strangers—two in number—came to the 
vicarage, and were in quest of rooms. Dorothy, 
the housemaid and cook, an invaluable servant 
who could really be trusted, showed them into 
the drawing-room, and sought her mistress, to 
whom she gave the following details : 

“ Two young men—gentlemen both—and one 
of ’em nearly as good-looking as Master Regi- 
nald, only not auite, for never will it be under 
the sun. They are a bit alike, and I should 
without intrusion put ’em down as cousins.” 

“Very well, Dorothy,” said Mrs. Saverley, 
“Twillgo tothem. Or stay. Clear away, and 
ask them in here. UnlessI have them here, 
Hetty,” she added, addressing her daughter, 
** you won’t be able tosupport me, for we cannot 
march in together. Did they not give their 
cards, Dorothy ?” 


” 


b durin g ourstay.” 

“IT fear you are @ Tittle 
Lampreystone,” suid Mrs. Saverley, 

Harrison Steene before answering the principal 
speaker. 

** Oh, no, indeed I am not,” he replied. “ For I 
know all about guide-books, But my cousin is 
aghast at the deception practised upon us.” 

“ He. bears his disappointment very well.” 

« The fact is, Mrs. Saverley, I always take 
things easy,” said Lowton, smiling and showing 
a handsome set of teeth. “And if I have 
been disappointed with the town I think there 
is compensation here. The man who took us 
up at the station drove us to the hotel, the 
George I think it was, and that would not do,” 

«Too new and too shiny,’ put in Harrison. 

“Then he took us to a remarkable place 
ealled the Wrecker’s Doom.” 

‘Simple and unpretending, with man in 
his primitive and therefore most interesting 
state,” mused Harrison, with his eyes fixed in 
a dreamy way upon Hetty, who was inclined to 
think he was rude and thirsted to give him a 
bit of her mind. 

“Tne Wrecker’s Doom,” pursued Lowton 
Conelly, “did not suit us, and while we were 
wondering where we should go a Good Samaritan 
sent us here.” 

**A Good Samaritan who by means of long 
practice had acquired the art of keeping his 
lips close and talking through a long clay nipe,” 
said the other. ‘lam charmed with that man. 
You have torn me away from one who might 
have developed into a friend who would nave 
brightened the present and cheered my 
declining years. [hope nowI have lost that 
man that Mrs. Saverley will not turn us into 
Lampreystone again.” 

«No, indeed,” she said, ,with a quick look at 
Hetty that tried that young lady’s risible 
muscles. “Our terms are—will you board 
by yourselves or at our table ?” 

“Oh, with you by all means,”said Lowton, 
glancing at his friend, who made-no reply. 

Mrs. Saverley named the terms, which were 
readily accepted, and the well. was' rung for 
Dorothy to desire the attendance of the vicar 
to draw up a little agreement in the usual 
form. 





| Pending his arrival Lowton Coneily talked to 


P e her message to the visitors and ushered 4 





cinoumastances.”” 
“We should be glad if you would have us} 





the ladies, as much to Hetty as he reasonably 
could, and proved himself to be a man of breed. 
ing, education, and with some experience of the 
world. 

Harrison Steene occasionally interpolated 
remark 6f a sardonic, b or combative 
natmre, and appeared to do his best to make 
himself as disagreeable as possible. 

When xine arriv. Pa ww particulars were 

into it the visitors had come 
en 
arrangement of business in towm bearing on 
their future.”, Amd it was possible they might 
have tostay 

“ You will find us:very dull here when tie 


« 


THE COURSE OF LOVE, FALSE OB TRUE. 


Wrrs the arrival of the two young men at 
the vicarage came fair weather. The patch of 
blue sky speedily became a garment o’er the 
earth, and storm and rain were seen no more for 
many days. , 

A rush was made upon Lampreystone by the 
habitués; and strangers after due inquiry and 
a little deliberation also wended their way 
thither. As the visitors came down the price of 
apartments went up, and at last there was nota 
bed to be had for love or money. 

No more of mending nets, no more lingering 
in the tap of the Wrecker’s Doom by day. 
Every gallant tar was ready to take to tie sea 
with shiploads of venturesome two-hour voyagers 


‘when the sea was smooth, and a limited nun- 


ber of the daring when the waters ran high. 
Their wives brought out shell pincushions, 
polished stones-and coral, for the weak-minded 
to buy, and the bigger boys went shrimping, 
while the girls stayed at home to boil tne 
* catch ” and go out with the pink and brown 
delicacies at the hour commonly associated with 
tea. 

The George was filled with mirthful gentility 
of the successful draper and ironmonger type. 
The “apartments” held within their musty pre- 
cincts clergymen, old maids, people with limited 
incomes and apparently unlimited families; 
while the Wreckers’s Doom was a den of 
roaring thirsty men from morn till night. Two 
barrel-organs, each ground by a man (one with 
a monkey), three piano-organs with runaway 
English servant girls dressed in coarse imita- 
tion of Italian attire, a fire-eater and a troupe 
of smutty minstrels, cropped up from Heaven 
alone knows ‘where, and Lampreystone was 
gay. 
~The season was on, and for so small a place 
(thefast census gave its inhabitants at something 
under two thousand) it was an uncommonly 
noisy season. ‘There were no drives, no walks, 
no anything to lure the multitude away, and the 
beach and streets were thronged from eight" 
the morning until long after “dewy eve” bi 
given place:to night. : 

There was no dew at Lampreystone—it 9s 
celebrated for having nothing in common with 
other places under the sun—and people were n0% 
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afraid to be out ail hours. Lovers who came 
thither to woo had much opportunity given them 
for soft whispering, and others who had not 
come with that intent were caught by bright 
eyes and whispered also with the best. 4 

Love was at the vicarage. Lowton Conelly, 
admiring Hetty from the first, ceased to think 
of anything else and was ever in her train. 
When Mrs. Saverley and her daughter went 
down to the market to make their purchases in 
the morning he was their eavalier, if they drove 
he begged the favour and took the reins, and 
when he could not be with them he was with 
the vicar, with whom he laboured with success 
to ingratiate himself. 

That he admired Hetty was clear, but before 
the vicar and his wife he went no further than 
a man naturally courteous might go with a 
pretty girl. He-was not actually persistent in 
his attentions, never uttered fulsome and foolish 
compliments—never said er did anything to 
which they could possibiy object. 

“Tt is natural for him to admire our Hetty,” 
said the vicar, as he fixed his white “stock ” with 
the accustomed care around his throat. 

“Very likely,” replied Mrs. Saverley, rather 
drily, ‘but it is also natural for Hetty to think 
a little, and I wish he would not be quite so 
attentive.” 

“You do not think she has been foolish 
enough to fall in love with him ?” 

“How can I tell? I loved you three months 

before even you, wise as you are, found me 
out.” 
The vicar langhed, but he-was uneasy. Hetty 
was to him what an only daughter always is to 
a large-hearted, aifectionate father, and he did 
not want her to throw love away upon a man 
who might, after all, be only paying his atten- 
tions to killtime. There would be no objection 
to such a match, for Lowton was heir to a baro- 
netcy, well backed up by an umencumbered 
estate and was already im possession of an 
allowance of three thousand a year. 

If he had been downstairs in the little break- 
fast-room overlooking the great slopes of turf 
with the sea beneath, he would have seen and 
heard something that was calculated to make 
him more uneasy still. Lowton and Hetty were 
seated together by the window, and he was 
bending forward, holding her little hand in 
Dis. 

The old courtesy was there softened and 
embellished by the love that looked out of 
his eyes and hung upon every word that fell 
from his lips. He had waylaid her there to tell 
the story, and. it had eome unexpected then if 
even she had looked for it at some future time. 

“When first I came here,” he said, “‘I had no 
purpose in life. I have no need to toil, nor 
inducement to follow a profession. An idle, restless 
man, I entered this room—to find something to 
aspire to, Ihave loved you from the first time 
we met,” 

She sat. still with her facetowards thesea. It 
wore a troubled look, but there was not the 
embarrassment, the timidity he expected, and as 
he finished and waited for awhile without 
getting am answer a shade of vexation grew 
upon him. 

_ “Surely you must have seen my devotion,” 
he said, “you must have anticipated I would 
not leave without speaking.” 

“TI have not thought of it,” she said, softly ; 
“you are the first who has ever spoken to me in 
this way.” 

“ Have you never had a lover before ?” 

“I believe some foolish boys have thought 
they admired me; Mr. Conelly, but there was 
nothing serious in theirattentions. You appear 
to me to be im earnest.” 
dis 8 am in earnest—I love you better than my 

ife. 

“Oh, do not. speak in that way. It almost 
terrifies me to heara man talk as you do. I 
must have time to think—I hardly know what 
to say.” 

“Bid me hope, and let me receive the answer 
to-morrow, There is no need to speak to your 
friends yet. Meet me somewhere early in the 
morning.. Thereare secluded places even in this 
barren land where we can pass a little time 





together, so that I may plead the cause of my 
heart.” 

He would have gone on, but Hetty’s hand was 
suddenly withdrawn from his and her chair 
pushed back. The next moment Harrison 
Steene appeared at the open window with a 
bunch of roses in his hand. 

“May I beg of you to accept these, Miss 
Saverley?” hesaid. «They came down by the 
early morning train from London, and I entered 
into competition with threeold women who were 
there yith their baskets. I thought you would 
prefer them before they had been arranged by 
the fishermen’s wives for sale. They have taste, 
but it is not your taste nor mine.” 

Hetty took the flowers and thanked him with 
a smile. 

His manner had not changed much during a 
fortnight’s stay in the house, but she had grown 
used to hisdry, hard, dissatisfied way. Sometimes 
it even amused her. 

With a livid face Lowton Conelly went out of 
the room and met his:friend as he was saunter- 
ing towards the door. 

Beckoning him im an imperious manner aside 
he asked him : 

“ What the deuce he meant by coming up just 
then ?” 

“What the deuce is that to you ?” said Harri- 
son, suddenly erect and defiant. 

“Tt was everything to me,” replied Lowton. 
« Did you not see we were enjoying a téte-i- 
téte ?” 

‘Yes, I did, and that was why I came uv. 1 
saw you before either of you saw me, and Ill 
tell you something if you like.” 

“ What's that?” 

** You are an infernal scoundrel.” 

Lowton raised his clenched hand, but the other 
laughed contemptuously. 

* Don’t do anything of that, sir,” he said, 
*don’t—I should be tempted to kick you. Oh, 
don’t give me any of your humbug. You know 
me—lI am your cousin but I am not your ser- 
vant.” 

“You are here at my expense,” hissed 
Lowton. 

“It is kind of you to mention it,” replied 
Harrison, shrugging his shoulders; “but you 
seem to forget why you are here, and why I came 
with you. But let us put aside our little quarrel 
for a moment, as I have news for you. He is 
here.” 

The paleness of anger gave way tothe deathly 
hue of fear, and Lowton, staggering back a pace, 
stared at his cousin in unqualified dismay. 

They were in the garden of the vicarage, 
where time and care had raised some good 
shrubs, and by them the two young men were 
secure from observation. 

Only frem the upper windows of the house 
could their movements be seen. 

‘Here ?” exclaimed Lowton, “not in this 
house surely ?” 

“No,” replied Harrison, with a dry smile; 
“or he would have announced himself. I saw 
him this morning by the door of *hat fisher- 
men’s public-house, the Wreeker’s Doom. He 
looked ragged and wan,and had evidently been 
walking all night. Poor brute!” 

“You pity him, Harrison. You might pity 

me.” 
“T will if he gets hold of you,” was the grim 
reply ; “but there may be nofearof that. He 
was asking his way to another place, and did not 
appear to dream of your being here. But now 
to the old subject—what have you been saying 
to Miss Saverley ?” 

«« A cool question.” 

« And one that I will have answered or get 
you kicked out of the house. I tell you, Lowton, 
I will stand no trifling there.” 

«You ? What have you to do with it ?” 

“Not much legally, but everything sympa- 
thetically. Sheis a good girl, a pure-minded, 
sweet little angel, and any man who says she 
isn’t will have to——” 

“By George, Harrison, you are spoons on the 
girl too. Ha, ha!” 

“Never mind what I am. At any rate, she 
mustn’t ever know it. I feel it is a crime fora 





penniless beggar like me to love, and I pay the 





penalty by keeping it to myself. Only you let 
her alone or l’li make a gap in the family suc- 
cession.” 

“That would not be a bad move of yours,” 
sneered Lowton, “seeing there are no heirs on 
the male side, and you would inherit the 
estates.” 

Harrison made no reply, but, with a warning 
gesture, walked away, and Lowton, angry and 
perturbed, strolled up and down the gravel walk, 
musing. 

Whatever wasin his mind it troubled him sorely, 
for every few steps he paused and gesticulated 
in a threatening manner at some imaginary 
being, and it was in the midst of one of these 
exhibitions of anger that he became aware of 
Dorothy standing before him. 

“Breakfast ready, sir,” she said, quictly, 
* and the vicar’s down.” 

The latter part of her announcement was in- 
tended to imply that any delay, with ‘the vicar 
down, would be equivalent to high treason, and 
Lowton turned towards the house ; but whether 
he understood her or not is doubtful. 

He was not at all inawe of the vicar. There 
was only one man he dreaded, and that was he 
whose arrival Harrison Steene had announced— 
a man with a deep and burning hate that made 
him mad with the thirst for revenge. 

There was a very merry party at the breni- 
fast table when he entered the room, the vicar, 
his wife, and daughter were all laughing at 
something Harrison had said. 

For the first time he had thrown off his 
cynical covering and appeared in the garb of a 
good-natured humourist. 

The change was pleasing to Hetty, and Lowton 
had a struggle to keep up a courteous, smiling 
faee as he marked her following a narrative of ad- 
venture on board a sailing vessel filled with ex- 
cursionists who had come down for the day’s 
bracing. 

Harrison told the story with considerable 
humour, and finished, to Lowton’s amazement, 
by briefly asking Mrs. Saverley and Hetty to ac- 
company him for a drive. 

“ T have hired a basket carriage and a pair of 
ponies,” he said, “and they will be here at ten 
o’clock.” 

** You were sure of your offer being accepted,” 
said Lowton, a little tartly, he could not quite 
keep down his rising bitterness. 

“No, old fellow,” replied Harrison, calmly, 
* but I ventured to hope, and I hope still, that 
as I have not inflicted myself much upon Mrs. 
Saverley she will not refuse.” 

“Oh, assuredly not,” replied his hostess, 
smiling. 

«And you, Miss Saverley ?” 

“I shall be delighted,” 
gaily. 

“As they are going to desert us, Conelly,” 
said the vicar, cheerily, “‘ you and I will stay at 
home and smoke our cigars in peace.” 

**T am very sorry, vicar,” replied Lowton, 
«but I must go down into the town on very par- 
ticular business that admits of no delay.” 


replied Hetty, 





CHAPTER III. 
A DELIGHTFUL DRIVE. 


Wirnovt having ever shown moroseness 
Harrison Steene had not hitherto appeared as a 
very genial companion. 

He was always courteous and attentive in a 
quiet way when at the vicarage, but it had been 
his custom to disappear directly after breakfast 
and not reappear until dinner time, and every 
other night or so he would, immediately after 
dinner, set outupon a solitary ramble and not 
return until very late. 

The days he admittedly spent upon the 
beach, reading, smoking and thinking, but the 
night rambles he said’nothing about. lLowton 
Conelly hinted he had been disappointed in 
love, but Hetty scarcely believed that. She 
knew very little about love matters, but she 
thought she would know a man who had 
succumbed before a successful rival, and 


Harrison Steene did not appear to have 
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suffered in that way. He had, in her opinion, 
another burden upon his shoulders. 

She thought a great deal about him, but 
could not tell and did not like to guess why she 
did so. He interested her undoubtedly, but she 
thought her interest arose from the little 
mystery that seemed to surround him, and 
would have been highly indignant if anybody 
had suggested that it had a deeper root. 

And yet it wasso. She liked him in spite 
of his taciturnity and dryness, for she in- 
stinctively saw beneath the filmy gauze the 
materials of a thorough good fellow, with a 
heart worth winning and carefully keeping 
when won. Had she thought less of him she 
might have thought more of Lowton Conelly, 
who was such a very devoted cavalier. 

It was just as well that she did not fall in 
love with the latter—as we shall see by-and- 
bye. 

A man who pays his tailor’s bills is respected 
by his tailor, but no more. If he would secure 
the everlasting gratitude of the man of shears 
he should get very deep into his books, and by 
a process of long ignoring the oft-delivered 
account create in that tailor’s breast a doubt of 
ever getting paid. When the doubt has become 
a certainty let him call in one morning and settle 
his bill, and from that time forth he will be 
quoted asa man of honour—as one who con- 
ferred almost a blessing by giving an order and 
revered as something more than mortal. 

As in clothes buying so in other things. 
Harrison Steene held off for awhile and failed 
to pay Hetty the attention she believed was her 
due. She had hoped for it ina quiet way, but 
as the days went by her hope faded. When it 
was almost dead he suddenly came to the fore 
as a good and gallant gentleman, and fairly 
took her heart by storm. 

A simple proposal to take her for a drive, 
brought forward when least expected, had done 
more than all Lowton’s persistent attention, and 
when the best pair of ponies with a neat little 
basket carriage from the George appeared 
she came down with a face radiant and wreathed 
in smiles. Harrison, dressed in the perfection 
of neatness, and radiant too, handed her into 
the seat facing him, and, having made Mrs. 
Saverley comfortable, took the reins in a care- 
less way, denoting previous practice, and drove 
from the door. 

“Now if you have anywhere to go—any 
shopping to do,” he said, “Iam quite at your 
service.” 

«I rather wanted to go to Bowerwell,” replied 
Mrs. Saverley, “but it is ten miles away, and 
may be tvo much for the ponies.” 

“They are quite fresh,” he said. 

«Or take up too much of your time.” 

“T have nothing to do all day, and shall be 
only too pleased to take you anywhere.” 

«Then to Bowerwell be it.” 

All this was very nice, and Hetty was charmed, 
especially as every minute he became more and 
more agreeable, and soon ceased to confine his 
remarks to Mrs. Saverley. Their way lay over 
a narrow road like a band of yellow ribbon, and 
under ordinary circumstances might have been 
dull enough, but he talked so well and said so 
many amusing things that Hetty thought she 
had never enjoyed anything so much before. 

“Thad no idea you could be so agreeable,” 
she naively said, when they were half way on 
the road to Bowerwell. 

“TI have been a little out of spirits,” he said, 
‘and am only just recovered. I have suffered 
from a severe disappointment, although, per- 
haps, I ought to rejoice at the good fortune of 
another. But I am only mortal, and really 
cannot be amiable under the circumstances.” 

He has been disappointed in love, thought 
Hetty, and felt a little angry with him or some 
person or persons unknown, she was not quite 
certain which. 

Yes,” he continued, without waiting to be 
asked what his disappointment was, “ mine is a 
peculiar story—my cousin Lowton played a part 
In it.” 

“Was he your successful rival?” asked 
Hetty. 

“* My what ?” 





“Successful rival—it is a love matter, of 
course ?”” 

** No, Miss Saverley, it is not a love matter as 
far as I am concerned. I have never been 
mixed up in anything of that nature,”—here 
Hetty unconsciously gave a little sigh of relief, 
which drew her mother’s eyes upon her—“and 
in all probability never shall. Girls don’t care 
to marry a penniless man without a profession 
to keep him.” 

“Then why haven’t you a profession—a 
trade or something ?” asked Hetty, abruptly. “I 
dislike idle men.” 

“Ah, thereby hangs a tale,” returned 
Harrison, reining the ponies up into a slow 
trot, “and if it won’t bore you I'll tellit. I 
daresay you will be amused.” 

Hetty did not think she would be, and shook 
her head. 

Harrison Steene had gone down to somewhere 
level with ordinary respect, or perhaps a degree 
under it, and she cared neither for him nor his 
story. But he was either blind or wilfully shut 
his eyes and proceeded to tell it. 

** Five years ago,” he said, “they were going 
to make a doctor of me, as I had shown some 
little aptitude for the medicinal art. I used to 
write prescriptions for our servants, and make 
up draughts for the aged sufferers in our village 
that, when taken with faith, certainly effected 
some marvellous cures. I assure you if I were to 
start a patent pain annihilator I could have 
more genuine testimonials than any advertiser 
of the day. But enough of that. I was going in 
for the hospitals when Lowton, my cousin, took 
it into his head to go away in his yacht, the 
Thespis, and a month afterwards we heard of 
his being wrecked and all aboard drowned.” 

*« All—when——” 

«One moment, Miss Saverley, I am coming 
to that. The news appeared to be authentic. 
We made inquiries, and the story was apparently 
confirmed, so we all went into mourning, and [ 
was hailed as heir to the Conelly estates. The 
idea of turning doctor was knocked on the 
head and I was allowed or rather commanded 
by my family to be an idle man. I consented, 
and went on physicking the aged and gaining 
wiore testimonials until I was surfeited with 
these valuable proofs of my instinctive skill.” 

Both his listeners were now very quiet and 
attentive. 

Hetty’s face was sympathetic and reflected 
the changes from grave to gay and to grave 
again which his displayed. 

“For five years I lived in the belief that I 
was to be a rich man,” he continued, “for 
during the whole of that time not a word or a 
sign came from Lowton, and we all thought he 
was lying many fathoms deep under the restless 
sea. I did not even dream it could possibly be 
otherwise, but one morning when I was at 
breakfast he marched quietly into my room and 
coolly asked how I was. I had eggs and toast, 
I remember, and both were taken away un- 
touched, but I tried to look as if I were glad to 
see him, and I believe wrung his hand many 
times. What humbugs we are.” 

Harrison shook his head remorsefully, and the 
next moment broke into a hearty laugh, and, 
turning to Hetty, said: 

«It was a glorious sell—wasn’t it ?” 

*“‘T don’t think I should have liked it,” she 
replied. “ Look at the time you have wasted.” 

“Yes; that was what troubled me,” he said, 
gravely. “If I could have had any variation of 
complaint to work upon it would not have 
mattered, but the old women all had either 
rheumatism or a cough, or perhaps the two, and 
the same medicine did for both—external in one 
case and internal in the other—so I got no 
chance to improve myself ; and here I am, aged 
twenty-five, idle and worthless.” 

** Don’t say that,” said Miss Saverley, “you 
are young yet.” 

« Whoso old as anold young man?” he asked, 
and for the first time that day they saw weari- 
ness in his eyes. : 

But the next moment he was smiling and 
speaking of his cousin, who had “ been so kind 
and thoughtful as to bring him down there for 
a change of air so that he might get over the 





shock of happiness in seeing him again,” and 
even Hetty could not help laughing with him— 
he was so droll in his ideas, and, withal, so very 
pleasant. 

They stayed at Bowerwell for some hours, and 

id some shopping, Harrison quietly waiting 
while the ladies tried the energies of the long- 
suffering and much-enduring shopmen. 

After shopping they had luncheon ata con- 
fectioner’s, and the ponies had a feed of corn, 
which Harrison, knowing the cheerful way 
ostlers have of robbing the poor horse of his 
oats, stood by and saw them partake of down tw 
the lastsweet morsel, and then they drove home: 
Hetty in love with Harrison, he in love with 
her, and Mrs. Saverley fully alive to the state of 
—- and troubled to know what would come 
of it. 

Hetty was penniless, and it would never do 
for her to marry a penniless man. 

Neither did Hetty nor Harrison see how it was 
to end; but meanwhile their sun shone and 
there was time enough to think of storms when 
they came; so they made hay, and looked into 
each other’s eyes, exchanging unconscious 
signals, registering unspoken vows, and sealing 
themselves unto each other in the true loving 
spirit no mere coarsely carnal mind can ever 
know. 

Hetty would marry no other than Harrison, 
and he was going to rush into the world, seize 
society by the throat, shake name, fame, and 
wealth out of it, then come back and claim her 
for his own. 

A lover’s dream ; but what is a lover worth if 
he will not as least dream of doing great 
things ? 

A fig for the man who only feebly hopes he 
“ may get on,” and goes puddling about in a re- 
tail way, making coppers where your man of 
spirit who tries his best to make his dream a 
reality gathers in pounds. 

A man who dreams once and acts ever after- 
wards is the man on whom fortune smiles; he 
has the brave heart that has never yet failed to 
win fair lady. 

Young men who dilly-dally allthe year long, 
make a note of this. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUT OF CHAOS. 


Turre is wild commotion on the sea shore. 
Two men have met and blood has been shed. 
The one who dealt the blow is a wild-eyed man 
in soiled and tattered attire, bearing some resem- 
blance to the dress of an agricultural labourer, 
and the man who lies bleeding and dying is 
Lowton Conelly. 

He went wilfully to his fate. 

He had wronged his furious assailant in such 
@ way as no man can appreciate or fully under- 
toon | unless he has had a daughter lured from 
her home by a seducer’s wiles and led to 
shame. 
Not only was the daughter of Martin Rayne 
taken from her simple home, but, in the midst 
of her sin, she found a watery grave under the 


sea. 
The seducer was sparedonly to meet his doom 
at the hand of a maddened father, and in the 
heart of a scene of gaiety and mirth. hex 
Lowton went down to taunt him—to incite 
him to violence, to have him secured, and if 
possible seized and confined from thenceforth 
in a madhouse. It was a scheme worthy of him, 
but it failed, because the avenger was 100 
cunning. He saw the evil-doer coming, lay 
behind a boat and leaped upon him as he passed 
by. There wasa glittering knife, a shriek of 
fury and a cry of despair, and Lowton Conelly 
with a gaping wound in his side went down. 
Strong arms seized the mad assailant and 
held him fast. But what availed that? The 
blow was struck too deep for mortal aid to help 
the wounded man, and he was doomed to die. 
And as he lies there clumsy but kindly hands 
do their best to staunch the fast-flowing stream 
of life. He curses them, and asks if there is n0 
doctor near. They tell him the doctor is already 
running hatless across the beach. 
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It is only a few seconds before he is by his 
side, but to Lowton it seems an age. There 
are lint and bandages to hand and the blood is 
staunched while the open-mouthed crowd looks 
wondering on. Lampreystone has not had 
many sensations, and here is one to keep its 
tongues wagging for many a day to come. 

«Shall I get over it?” asks Lowton. 

The tongue of the medical man fain would 
lie tospare him pain, but his face speaks the 
truth, and the wounded man groans aloud. 

“Tt is confounded hard,” he mutters, “ you 
will see they hang the brute for this ?” 

“Think of better things,” the doctor says. 
«Do not die with hatred in your heart. The 
man is mad.” 

Even as he speaks the furious father shrieks 
out histriumph. He has attained the object 
of weary watching and waiting and is satisfied— 
a poor satisfaction, but good enough for a mad- 
man. He had never believed the seducer was 
drowned. Something told him from first to 
last that they should meet again, and the strange 
voice within him had not lied. 

« How long have I to live?” asks Lowton, 
after a pause. 

«An hour—perhaps two,” is the answer. 

“No more ?” 

“I fear not.” 

«Can I be taken to the vicarage >” 

“Moving you may shorten your time.” 

« At least try it.” 

They are all kind to him, are ready to makea 
sacrifice for him. A woman empties her stall, 
pes the contents on the ground, and the top 

orms a rude stretcher. Old Stimpson, gene- 
tally spoken of as Snarler, and hitherto not 
credited with any kindly action, takes off his 
jacket and rolls it up to makea pillow. Others 
put things upon the rd so as to make a soft 
bed, and fifty hands are ready to help to bear 
him back. 

vp astenderly as any mother carried a sick 
child, pe aa him to the top of the slope. 
Many follow behind, but they are very quiet for 
a crowd, and if they speak atall it is in a whisper. 
The doctor’s verdict is known to all, and the 
interest of those who followis divided between 
doctor and patient—the man who is dying and 
he who had the wisdom to tell that his time had 
come. 

The vicar has marked the coming crowd, and 
isat the gate with wondering face that changes 
to one of pain when he sees who it is and hears 
how it came about. 

“A madman,” he exclaimed ; “ who could 
have let him loose ?” 

*T loosened the devil in him,” says Lowton, in 
@ broken voice. 

“You ?” 

“Yes. I did it five years ago when I stole 
his daughter from him.” 

The vicar becomes still graver, but says no 
more until the dying man is laid upon a couch 
in aroom on the ground floor, and he and the 
doctor are left alone with him. There is a little 
whispering between the two and then the vicar 
earnestly exhorts Lowton to make the best of the 
time left to him. 

“How can I do less with an eternity just 
before me? Vicar, bend down your ear, I have 
something to say to you.” 

_The vicarstoops over him, and Lowton con- 
tunues, speaking with difficulty : 

“Tam deeper dyed than you think. I pur- 
posed the same wrong to you and yours.” 

The vicar’s face flushes and his hand is 
clenched, but in a moment he remembers he is 
in the presence of the dying and his anger passes 
away. 

“ My poor misguided friend,” he says, “ what 
@ bitter mistake your life has been.” 

“ Alla mistake,” is the reply, given in tones 
scarcely audible. ‘I was bad froma boy. But 
it is of this man’s daughter I wish to speak. I 
took her away in my yacht. We were wrecked, 
and I would have saved her but I had grown 
Weary of my toyand Ilet her godown. I hear 
her shrieks now and see her as she stands with 
outstretched arms crying, ‘Lowton, if you have 
Ceased to love me save my life. I want to go 
back and die at my father’s feet,’ so she cried. 





But I was hardened, and with one lifebelt around 
me and another in my hand that ought to have 
been given to her I was carried towards the 
shore.” 

«Speak no more of these things,” the vicar 
urges, “ they can only pain you.” 

** No,” hereplies, “‘itisa relief. I was thrown 
upon a =~ part of the Spanish coast, where 
kind and simple people sheltered me. I had 
money and jewellery upon me that sufficed to 
pay for what I needed there, and liking the life 
I stayed with them. It was a mocking spirit 
that kept me silent. I knew I was supposed to 
be drowned and what my cousin’s hopes were, 
and I gave him time to settle down into acon- 
viction of his heirship. Then I journeyed home. 
It was cruel, I know, but I hated him.” 

«* Had he wronged you ?” 

“No. His only fault was that he was better 
and nobler than I could ever hope to be. People 
loved him while they loathed me. I have seen 
their hearts in their eyes as I walked among 
them—and sometimes, in mere wantonness, I 
did evil among them. It was so with Martin 
Rayne.” 

He seems to gather strength each moment, as 
if it were given him to reveal the sinful past. 
The vicar signs for him to say no more, but he 
goes on. 

‘Rayne was only a labourer, but a man among 
men. He bore the best character of all his class 
around. He was honest, sober, and respectful, 
and lived contented in his cottage with the 
treasure his wife left him when she died—a 
daughter—who, if she lacked the refinement of 
her betters, was gentle and sweet. I did not 
love her, but she took my fancy, and hating 
Rayne for his devotion to Harrison, who, he said, 
ought to have been the heir to the baronetcy, I 
revenged myself by striking his daughter. I 
have told youall. Adieu!” 

He lies back, and a glaze suddenly spreads 
over his eyes. The doctor holds up his hand to 
intimate that the dread moment when a soul 
leaves its house of clay had come—and the 
vicar, good man that he is, kneels and prays. 
He pauses as a little light comes back once more 
to the dying man’s eyes. His lips are moving 
too; and the vicar draws close to him and hears 
a few broken words. 

“ Harrison—noble—loves yourdaughter. Give 
her to him—he is heir to——,”’ and then there 
is a sudden catching of the breath, a brief 
struggle, and Lowton Conelly’s soul has flown 
away to the land of the Great Eternal. The 
doctor softly closes the eyes so awful in that 
* far-off” look which comes with death, and he 
and the vicar steal quietly from the room. 


The happy party from Bowerwell are near 
home. Harrison Steene has been overwhelm- 
ingly happy all day. He started with a light 
heart, although it would have puzzled him to 
account for it; and he came back with a lighter 
one, which he thoroughly understands. Although 
no word has been spoken, he knows that Hetty 
is his; and although he sees a long perspective 
before him between that hour and the day when 
he shall call her his wife, he sees no reason for 
being at all disturbed. Love, he thinks, will 
rapidly bridge o’er the time. 

And Hetty is happy too—realizing for the first 
time the nature of the interest she took in him, 
and gets in a glow as she wonders about the 
future, which assuredly can know nothing but 


oy. 
; They reach the gate. Harrison drives up and 
alights. He hands Mrs. Saverley out with the 
tender interest we all feel in a mother-in-law 
before marriage, whatever we may do afterwards, 
and gives his hand to Hetty. How delicious the 
pressure of those ba ond fingers. How speaking 
the rapid glance of her deep, thoughtful eyes. 
Harrison no longer stands on earth, he is float- 
ing in ether filled with the intoxicating‘aroma of 
love, when the vicar comes quietly up and places 
a hand upon his shoulder. 

‘* Leave the ladies a moment here,” he says, 
“and come with me.” 

The softened mien, the saddened look, pre- 
pare him for much, but not for what he sees 


€ 





when he goesin. The form of his cousin grow- 
ing cold in death lies before hint, and with a cty 
of horror he kneels beside him. 

There is no thought of the benefit that death 
will bring him, and he mourns over ene who 
hated him, and yet whom, with all his odd ways, 
he had ever loved like a brother. 

‘I need not ask who did this,” he says, turn- 
ing his swimming eyes upon the vicar. ‘Have 
they sécured the man ?” 

“Yes,” the vicar replies. 

“His father is old and bowed with sorrow 
already,” Harrison goes on. “For this, his 
darling boy, has been wayward through life. I 
must go at once to break the newstohim. A 
rude revelation might kill him too. To-morrow 
he must be taken to his home.” 

The vicar leaves him for awhile, and he 
remains by the dead man’s side. There is not 
a petty quarrel between them or a harsh 
word he has uttered that he does not recall, 
reproaching himself for all. He reproaches 
himself most of all for not having watched 
over him more closely. 

Anon he goes out and meets Hetty in the 
hall. She comes up to him, and their hands 
meet. 

“You know I must go at once,” he says. 

“Yes, dear,” she answers, naturally. 

By their way they might have been lovers of 
long standing. He stoops down, and their 
lips meet in a kiss that binds them together, 
and then he goes away without a formal pro- 
posal, nor does such a thing even pass his 
lips. He has won her without wooing. 

Lampreystone talks of the tragedy with 
bated breath, but rather enjoys the sensation 
nevertheless. It gives a flavour to the beer 
consumed at the Wrecker’s Dvom, a relish 
to the wine drunk at the George. Every- 
body tries to feel very sad, and everybody fails, 
for it is not in the nature of man to mourn 
much over one, however tragic his end, if he 
is little known. The very street minstrels 
change their songs of mirth to mournful Christy 
ditties. The “Merry Muleteers” is changed 
to “Lilly lies a sleeping,” and voices husky 
with long howling through the day and much 
drink consumed, tell how the fair-haired girl 
“lies under the willow,” but the old twang is 
in them still. It is but a mockery—all hum- 
bug, like most public mourning. But for all 
that there are those who sorrow over the un- 
timely end of the sinful man, and one of them 
is his greyhaired father, who hears the tale 
softly told. But nothing can soften this blow, 
and it falls on him like a sledge-hammer, so 
that heis carried straight to the gates of Death, 
and never returns. 


Some months go by, and only letters come 
from Harrison Steene. But they are enough. 
He writes most to Hetty, of course; hut he com- 
municates with the vicar and his wife also. 
Even Reginald hears from his sister’s lover, 
whom he has never seen, and in the letter isa 
quiet intimation that’ if he can spend a couple 
of hundred or so a year while at college, he will 
find the same lying ‘at a certain banker's. 
Reginald writes home and tells them everything, 
and adds a little more to the gratitude of the 
elders and the love of Hetty. 

The old baronet is dead and the title is 
extinct. Butthe property remains for the next 
of kin, and it is Harrison Steene’s. As soon as 
all the business is settled, and he is fairly in 
possession, he drives down to Lampreystone, 
and the happiness of all is{as complete as ever it 
will be on earth. 

A month before Martin Rayne had been tried 
and acquitted on the ground of insanity, which 
makes him a prisoner for life. But afew short 
months, and he will cease to trouble his gaolers. 
He will die, and his sorrow, and the ‘sin which 
created it, will be forgotten by the world, and 
only remembered bya few who were a 
witnesses of this dreadful tragedy, and they, 
too, let us hope, will forget it in time. Just 
now Lampreystone can think of nothing but 
the wedding that is at hand, for Harrison and 
Hetty will be man and wife. E. H. B. 
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Rumourrep Honours ror Ciry Maanares. 
—It is reported that the Lord Mayor, Sir F. 
Truscott, is to have a baronetey, and Sheriffs 
Wolloten and Bailey knighthoods, on account 
of their entertainment of the King of Greece. 

A Monster Rainwar Piatrorm.—The new 
railway station at Preston, one of the finest in 
the kingdom, is opened for traffic. The large 
island platform, whith extends southwards from 
the entrance, is 1,400 feet long, and is 121 feet 
wide. Preston is the “ dining-town” for express 
trains on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, the mails from Edinburgh and Glasgow to 
Euston stopping twenty minutes. Splendid 
dining-rooms are built, the rooms being 193 feet 
The erection of the station has extended 
over seven years. The cost will be from 
£250,060 to £300,000. 


long. 








HER 
HUSBAND’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
** Frank Bertramn’s Wife,” “« Strong Tenepta- 
tion,” &c., Fe. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A REFUSAL. 


For more than a month Lord Airlie hovered 
between life and death in Miss Jenks’s best bed- 
room; for more than a month Rosamond nursed 
him patientiy, anxiously, with that forbearance 
and tenderness which only women know. Sine 
forgot everything except that he was weak and 
suffering, and that she could minister to his 
comfort. 

It was February when the accident had hap- 
pened, it was March when Lady Airlie was 
allowed to drive over to Newbeach and see her 


son. 

He had only just been declared out of danger. 
He was very weak and terribly helpless still, 
but there was nothing more to fear, with care 
and good nursing he would soon be well again. 

Lady Airlie felt almost happy. True he was 
worn toa shadow of his former self, true his face 
was ashy pale and his hands trembled, but he 
was out of danger.’ 

There had been days lately when the mother 
feared she would never see her son again; and 
now he was given back to her, as it were, from 
the gates of the grave, what could she do but 
rejoice ? 

No one witnessed that meeting between Lord 
Airlie and his mother. 

Rosamond went to the door with the countess 
and then she went down to help Miss Jenks in 
the shop, which had suffered rather from 
her own prolonged absence, although the young 
lady from Miss Cape’s had been effective. 

“Dear me,” said Miss Jenks, “it is a long 
time that you’ve been upstairs, I should think 
you'll be quite glad when Lord Airlie is him- 
self again.” 

They were sitting over an early cup of tea, 
the young substitute being on duty im the 
shop. 

Rosamond felt strangely sad and dejected. She 
was glad, unspeakably glad, that the young 
nobleman was restored to his mother, but she 
felt a strange reluctance to taire up the thread 
of every-day life—the shop had become distaste- 
ful to her. 

Sitting there in the Match afternoon Rosa- 
mond made up her mind not to stop at New- 
beach, the very monotony of her existence there 
would kill her. 


When she first came to the pleasant seaside 





spot she had felt thata life of hard work was the 
only thing for her—that behind Miss Jeniks’s | 
counter she would be more securely hidden than | 
anywhere else. | 


Well, these months 
opinion. 

“Rosamond was still hopeless that any time 
could bring her and Hugh together again, but 
probably a long life stretched out before her— 
she could not spend it in sorting worsteds and 
selling quires of writing-paper. 

She had been happier this last month than 
she had ever been since she left the Court, and 
she knew it was because she had been useful. 

There were many other girls who could sell 
faney goods to the gentry of Newbeach—there 
were few, perhaps, who could soothe suffer- 
ing. 

She would leave Miss Jenks and go forth 
boldly to stand by sick beds and minister to 
their occupants. 

It would be an absorbing life, full of danger, 
but Rosamond cared little for that. 

If she caught disease from her patients—if she 
were dying she could send for Hugh, and the 
poor girl who believed herself no wife yet longed 
with an awful intensity to see his face again. 

Miss Jenks little suspected the thoughts fy- 
ing through her assistant’s brain. 

She was not an ill-natured woman; Amelia 
Jenkins had greatly improved her business, and 
she esteemed her accordingly. 

Just now her thoughts were full of a perplex- 
ing question: Lady Airlie had that afternoon 
given her a cheque for a hundred pounds as a 
recompense for any trouble her son might have 
caused, and also for the imeonvenience Miss 
Jenks must have felt through the temporary 
loss of her assistant. 

A hundred pounds was a great deal; the 
spinster would have thought fifty handsome, 
but having once touched the hundred she did 
not like to part with it; she knew the trouble 
and inconvenience had reallybeen Miss Jenkins’s, 
not herown—how mueh would she have to give 
her ? 

Poor Miss Jenks, she liked Rosamond, but 
she liked money better. 

Every golden sovereign she parted with 
would be a positive pain to her. 

Surely Lady Airlie would herself make a pre- 
sent to the girl who had brought her son back 
from the gates of death. 

Besides, what use was money to Amelia ? She 
never seemed to care for it; she had not had a 
new dress since she cameto Newbeach, and yet 
how nice she always looked. 

«Have you seen the countess?” she asked, 
abruptly. “I mean, did she speak to you ?” 

Thus abruptly brought back from her day- 
dream, Rosamond replied, absently : 

“Seem her? Oh, yes. I showed ’her into her 
son’s room—she seemed very much upset.” 

But surely she spoke to you—surely she 
said something about thanking you?” 

**I think not,” said Rosamond; “when one 
has so nearly had great trouble one thinks not 
of such things—Lady Airlie was too full of her 
son to remember anything else, I fancy.” 

But there she wronged the warm-hearted 
countess excessively. 

Lady Airlie was full of gratitude to her son’s 
nurse, she would have done anything in the 
world for Miss Jenkins. 

‘**T never thought you would get well,” she 
said to Ronald, with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. ‘Oh, my boy, this is a happy 
day.” 

“ We little thought when we parted how long 
it would be before we met again,” said the 
young earl, fondly. 

«Qh, Ronald, you'll never ride to the meet 
again—do promise me.” 

The earl smiled. 

He looked more like his old self when he 
smiled, but even a stranger would have noticed 
how very wan and ill he seemed, and how thin 
and pallid was his handsome face. 

“Time enough to talk about. that, mother, it 
will be months before I can mount a horse again, 
I fancy.” 

*‘ And you will stay with me at the Castle ?” 
she cried, eagerly. ‘ Ronald,I can’t bear tne 
thought of your rushing up to London before 
you are half weil.” 


had changed her 





**T don’t feel much like running anywhere, 
mother, I think you are pretty sure to have me 
for a few months.” 

« And you shall not be dull, I will fill the 
house with nice people, you shall have any one 
you like to amuse you.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” ejaculated her son. “A 
house full of people would drive me crazy, and 
there is only one person in the whole world I 
should care to ask.” 

« Well, dear, we'll have him whoever he is. 
When are you coming’ te me, Ronald? Dr. 
Brown says you may be moved any day 


Ronald seemed in no hurry to avail himself of 
the medical permission. 

«Don’t you think we’d better leave well alone, 
mother? You don’t want me to have a re- 
lapse.” 

The countess threw up her hands in 
horror. 

“T’m sure I'd rather you stayed here another 
week than that.” 

Ronald felt he conid .gladly have remained 
there a month—there was something at New- 
beach he should miss at the Castle, there would 
~ a@ void even his mother’s love could not 

1] 


Lady Airlie continued : 

“But the weather is so mild now, and Dr. 
Brown says really there is no risk, and, Ronald, 
I do long to have you at the Castile.” 

“T have been ill'a long time.” 

“More than a month. I’m sure Miss Jenks 
will feel quite relieved when she has her house 
to herself again, and her assistant too. You 
know Miss Jénkins has’ not been able to serve 
in the shop at all sitiee your accident. You have 
taken up all her time.” 

Ronald hoped devoutly he might take up all 
her time always, but he breathed’ no word of 
his hopes. He was a true gentleman ; “he would 
never suy anything of his love for this girl while 
she was obliged to meet him frequently. 

When he told her his seeret (and he knew 
that whatever the world said he should tell it 
soon) he must be itt his own home, so that if she 
refused him no whisper of it should travel to 
Newbeach to bring a tinge of scandal on her 


name. 

He would not think what his mother would 
say: She wished him earnestly to marry, but 
she had old-fashioned ideas that like should 
mate with lke, and’ men marry their equals. 
She would hardly think Miss Jenks’s assistant 
the equal of the Earl of Airlie, but on the other 
hand Miss Jenkins had under Providence saved 
his life. For that cause his mother might bear 
with his infatuation. 

«« What has become of the shop?” asked the 
earl, at last, with a half-comical look on his thin 
face. ‘The inhabitants of Newbeach generally 
will bless my accident #f it has been the means 
of depriving them of their supply of fancy work 
and writing-paper.” q 

“Oh, Miss Jenks has had to get help, but the 
young person she engaged was not such a 
favourite as Miss Jenkins.” 

“We must make it up to her,” said Airlie, 
generously. ‘ Poor old thing, it must be rather 
hard to have to sell hair pins and bottles of ink 
for a living at her age.” 

“Oh, I have taken care cf that,” said his 
mother, smiling. “I think Miss Jenks lookson 
your illness as a personal benefit, I mean to 
make the girl a present too, but somehow—of 
course, you will laugh at me—she is nothing 
in the world but a shop assistant, and yet I 
don’t like the idea of offering her money.” 

“Nor do I,” amswered Ronald, with 2 
strange choking sensation in his throat. 
“ Mother, you must not de it; that girl is a lady 
born.” 


“She is certainly above ler position. But, 
Ronald dear, born ladies don’t:serve m shops. 

“Don’t offer her money,” he said, eagerly. 
“ Promise me that. It would seem like insult. 
She has saved my life; it is a debt not to ‘pe re- 
paid by money.” 

Lady Airlie felt puzzled. She was a kindly 
woman wno would never have hurt any one, 
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nut she was not without her -pride, and it was 
nositively painful to her to be under an obliga- 
Hon to any one. 

If she must not offer Amelia Jenkins money, 
how was shetoreward her? She could not let 
her risk her health and strength by nursing her 
<on constantly for a month without doing some- 
hing for her. 

A gentle knock at the door, and on the 
customary “Come in” the subject of her 
thoughts entered. 

For the first time Lady Airlie was struck by 
the peculiar grace of Rosamond’s manner. She 
had always admired her, and: thought her above 
ner position, but this evening, for the first time, 
it dawned on her that the girl could not in 
reality be only what she seemed. 

The plain black dress,.almost Quaker-like in 
its simplicity, showed every line of the perfect 
figure ; the small head set well on the sloping 
shoulders, was carried with a dignity unrivalled; 
the small hands were white and delicate as a 
duchess’s. Amelia Jenkins looked more tho- 
roughly noble than many girls born with 
handles to their names. 

Perhaps why all this struck so strongly on 
the countess was because this was the first time 
she and Rosamond me‘ on equal ground. Be- 
hind the counter there was always a sort of de- 
fant reserve about Rosamond, as though she 
wished to keep all questioners at.bay. Then 
when she had carried orders to the Castle the 
position had still been that of customer and 
shopkeeper. 

Now all was changed. Rosamond was the 
obliger, Lady Airlie the obliged. Of her own 
accord Rosamond, at the risk of. her. own health 
and strength, had nursed the earl back from 
the gates of death. She was now the donor, 
not the recipient, of favours, and so all the pride 
was cone from her manner. 

«The carriage has come,,Lady Airlie,’ she 
said, gently. “It has been here some time;’but 
I thought I would not tell you. You mast have 
had so much to say.” 

“TI have one thing to say,” said. her ladyship, 
“which is more important.thamall the rest. I 
wart to thank you from the. bottom of my 
heart for all your care of my son, But for 
you we might not have had this happy meet- 
ing, My dear, some day you must tell. me how 















Ican repay you—how I can prove to you all the |. 


strength of a mother’s gratitude.” 

She spoke earnestly and solemnly, then, for- 
getting the gulf between a countess anda shop 
woman, she bent down and kissed the girl on 
her fair cheek. 

The tears trembled in Rosamond’s elear eyes. 
Since she left the Court this was the first kiss 
that had fallen on her face. A wild longing 
came on her to confide her secret to Lady Airlie 
and beg her sympathy, it would have been so 
sweet. Thetemptation was but momentary, the 
secret was not hers only, for Hugh’s: sake she 
must guard it carefully. 

With some gentle answer to the counteas’s 
speech she led the way downstairs. 

Two days later the young earl left Newbeach. 
He bestowed handsome presents on Miss Jenks 
and the servants. To Rosamond he gave nothing, 
only when he said good-bye to her he said, 
earnestly ; 

“I owe you my life, Miss Jenkins, you and I 
can never be strangers to each other. now, 
promise me you will always think of me-as a 
friend.” 

_And Rosamond promised. Butas she watehed 
the carriage drive slowly down the High-street, 
and then turned slowly into the shop to take wp 
again the thread of her everyday life, it 
dawned on her suddenly that the earl’s recov 
Made a great blank to her, and that the last 
link between her and the past was broken. 

The first week after his removal to the Castle 

agged painfully with the young earl, the 


Wearisomeness of convalescence was doubly try: | 


ing to him because he was cut off from all news 
or sight of Miss Jenkins. Lord Airlie had quite 
a up his mind to marry her if only she would 
ro a his wife, but he knew quite well that if 
she was to be his countess and the mistress of 

home, the less she appeared atthe Castle in 


| her character of Miss Jenks’s assistant the better 


for them both, so though he longed unspeakably 
fora sight of her sweet face he never mentioned 
her, never expressed the wish; for all that he 
said respecting his late nurse he might have 
been a very ungrateful patient. 

Dr. Brown, however, who was more skilful 
than many a London practitioner, speedily saw 
there was something wrong with his noble 
patient. He hada real regamd for the young 
earl and he watched him anmiously, as friend as 
well as doctor. It seemed tovyhis keen eyes that 
the moment Ronald returned to the Castle his 
spirits flagged; before then he had been steadily 
gaining strength, now he seemed at ome 
level. He did not get worse, but he also did mot 
get better, he took little imterest in what wemt 
on around him, talked little, and was evidently 
lower in spirits and umeasier im mind thaw! 
through the earlier part of his illmess, 

There eould be no veassom for this, the apart- 
ments at the Castle weme far brighterand more 
cheerful than the rooms im Hiigh-street, the 
actual pain from his imjumies far less, he 
had the constant compaationship of his mother, 
to whom he had alwags been much attached, 
and all the county families came im bevies to 
inquire for him, amd would gladly hawe sat with 
him for an hour or so had he felt disposed. 

But Lord Airlie rather repelled hismeighbours’ 
advances. He was dressed now of a day and his 
sofa was wheeled into his mother’s merning room 
(where he had first’ seem his beloved one), which 
was his favouriteapartment. Once there he did 
not care for society, he preferred to lie quiet, 
probably dxeaming of the happy future which 
would be his when once the Gordian knot-of the 
difficulties of class was cut by his marriage with 
Miss Jenks’s assistant. 

But Dr. Brown, who was not behind the 
scenes, and knew nothing of Romald’s all-absorb- 
ing anxiety, was not at all satisicd with hie) 
progress, he scolded Lady Airlie amiably as the 
only person ke could scold. 

“Your som wantts society, he will mewer get 
well if he’s moped like this.” 

« But, dear doctor,” cried the countess, with 
tears in her eyes; “whatam I to do? Ronald 
won't have sdci#ty, he’s positively wade to any- 
one who comes tosee him. All heeares for is to 
be quiet and think.” pi 
It struck Dr: Buowm thatpecwamilary eonsidera- 
tions must be trombling bis pdiient, amd at the: 
wery next call he told theenrl it wasd 
no use his troubling about his ‘ailfains, he'd be 
well and able to see to them in twice the time 
if he didn’t worry himself about them now.” 

Lord Airlie fairly laughed. 

«You and my mother both seem to think I’m 
on the high road to ruin, doctor,” he said, 
good-temperedly. . “ My affairs are in the most 
perfect order. If I died'to-morrow, my executors 
would have no bother.” 

« Ronald,” said Lady Airlie that same even- 
ing, “what are weto do? Dr. Brown seems 
very fidgety about you. He declares you don’t 
get on half so fast as you did at Miss Jenis’s.” 

“T’m afraid you can’t send me back again, 
mother. Miss Jenks might object, you know.” 

** Do be serious, dear.” 

“I thought I was too serious, mother, and 
that was what you and old Brown complained 
of. It’s hard work trying to please both of 

ou.” 
ac I want you to tell me whom yon’d like me to 
invite. We must have some one bright to cheer 
us up.” 

«You don’t want cheering; and I’ve told you 
lots of times I hate company.” 

“But not all company,” said his mother, 
persuasively. “The first time I saw you after 





your accident, you said there was only one 
| person you would care to see.. Now, if only you 
| give me his name and address, I would write off 
| and ask him to come.” 

“And if it were a lady, mother, and no he at 
' all, what then ?” ; 

| “The truth must be broken some time. As 
well now as later. He had all a man’s dread of 
a scene, but perhaps as he was svill so ill his 
mother would spare him many reproaches. 


} 





Lady Airlie fairly started. 


— ss 

“You know, Ronald, I have always wished 
that you would marry.” 

«And I have always laughed at the idea. 
Well, mother, I have come round to your way 
of thinking now. The greatest wish I have is to 
be married soon.” 

The countess could not believe her ears. 

“But you laughed the last time I spoke to 
you about it, amd you can have seen no one 
since.” 

** Indeed I have.” 

A long, painful silence. Women are very 
quick in all things relating to love. Lady Airlie 
knew now by instinct the woman her boy had 
chosen. What could she say? The girl had 
nursed him through a long iliness, he owed, as 
it were, his life to her. She could not approve, 
amd she would not condemn. She was silent. 

“ Well,” cried the earl, impatiently, “ well, 
mother, I see you know who it is. Have you 
nothing to say ?” 

Neverhad he known her voice so sad—no, not 
when his father died—as when she answered, 


slowly : 


“ What can Isay;my son? If I speak against: 
heer, it will not hinder you from marrying. I 
lave always thought Miss Jenkins very much 
above her position. But there is no question 
sheis far below yours. You are the representa- 
tiwe of one of the oldest families in England, 
aad she ie the assistant at a shop ina small 
country town.” 

Airlie zaiged) himself on his sofa in his 
eagerness. ic 

“newer me just this question, mother. 
Had you met Miss Jenkins ina ballroom, at a 
dimmer-party; as a fellow guest, let us say, with 
amy of the county families about here, would 
yyou have ever discovered she was not in all 
things one of\our class? If you can say * Yes,” 
I will owm there is some force in the. petty 


_mestrictions which often wreck a life happiness.” 


«TI cannetseny ‘ Yes,’”’ returned the countess. 
I have told you she has all the outward 
esseritials of/a lady, butshe isnot such by birth. 
She was maid in a very high family before 
coming to Newbeach, and no doubt. she picked 
up a cettain style and finish there. She speaks 
correctly, bat we know nothing of her education. 
She may put her knife im her mouth. Certainly, 
our housekeeper would consider herself infinitely 

rior to Miss Jenkins.” 

"Ford Ane pub wp one hand to sereen his 
eyes from the'spring sunshime. 

“ Metter, you pain me very cruelly. You 
are speaking of the woman I hope to make my 
wite. ” 


The poor old lady burst into tears. 

‘«* Ronald, have some thought for your posi- 
tion. What would your father have said? The 
whole county will turn their backs upon you if 
you marry Amelia Jenkins.” 

«‘ Let them,’ he retorted, angrily ; ‘‘so that 
she would be my wife I should not care if 
every titled friend I had cut me dead.” 

“Unequal marriages never answer. 
the Earl of Fairleigh’s.” 

** Hush, mother,” returned Ronald, sternly. 
«There is some cruel mystery there. I never 
saw Lady Fairleigh myself, but from what I 
have heard I know there is nothing to blame in 
her conduct; besides, the countess was not be- 
neath her husband. Her father was one of 
nature’s noblemen, and she was the ward of the 
Marquis of Desmond.” 

Lady Airlie beat a retreat. 
inthe argument. 

Ever since Ronald’s return it had been his 
mother’s custom to spend the afternoons with 
him in the pretty sitting-room of which mention 
has been made before. The footman knew this, 
and not being aware of the altercation and its 
results, when half an hour later “the young 
person from the fancy shop” came with a mes- 
sage of inquiry from her employer, knowing how 
great a part she had played in the earl’s 
recovery, and how warmly the countess always 
spoke in her praise, he considered himself doing 
quite the right thing by inviting her into the 
pretty morning room to see the countess. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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THE Of.D AND NEW LOVES. 


«Waar a beautiful woman!” exclaimed Mrs. 
March, with gentle enthusiasm. ‘“ She carries 
herself like a queen. Evidently a new arrival ; 
I have not seen that face before.” 

Edna Dreeme’s glance followed that of her 
aunt down the long parlour of the hotel, and 
rested curiously upon the tall, elegant figure of 
a lady who had just entered. She was conscious 
of a vague thrill, such as one is said to feel 
when walking over an unknown grave. 

“Yes, beautiful indeed,” she almost whis- 
pered. 

«There is not such another face in the room. 
I wonder who she can be.” 

A quick step sounded behind them at this 
moment, and Edna half turned her head. A 
rich colour kindled suddenly in her cheeks, for 
the tall, handsome young fellow she saw ap- 
proaching was Victor Conroy, her lover. 

He had almost reached her side when some- 
thing—it seemed like asubtle magnetism—drew 
his eager eyes toward the tull, graceful figure 
clad in delicate grey velvet at the other end of 
the room. He stopped short—his gaze remained 
riveted upon the beautiful stranger for fully a 
minute, and then, as though yielding to an im- 
pulse that would not be controlled, hurried 
toward her with outstretched hands. 


“ Mrs. Thurstane! Is it possible ?” 
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[a CRITICAL MOMENT. ] 


The lady turned with a low exclamation of 
surprise. 

“Why, Victor! You arethe very last person 
I expected to meet in this out-of-the-way 
place.” 

As her white fingers rested an instant in his 
palm he felt himself quivering from head to 
foot. 

“Tcame witha party of friends,” he said. 
«* We have been here several days.” 

“And I arrived this afternoon. It isap 
agreeable surprise to find an old acauaintance 
here.” 

« Thank you.” 

He dropped her hand, thoroughly vexed with 
himself for the agitation he had betrayed. She, 
on her side, seemed perfectly calm and cool. 

** Let me see,” she said, reflectively, “how 
long is it since we saw each other last ?” 

“ Three years.” 

“You have a good memory. It does not seem 
solong. I spent them ‘abroad; it is not yet 
a month since I returned to my native land. 
Well, well! One of these days I will tell you 
the history of these years since we parted.” 

It would scarcely be worth your trouble,” 
he coldly answered, and moved away without 
another word. 

Mrs. Thurstane glanced after him, a quick 
breath escaping her parted lips. 

‘Time has cured neither of us of the old 
madness,” she thought, exultantly. ‘I could 
hhave answered for myself before coming here; 


—$—$_—_— 


and now that we have met again I can ansyq 


for him.” 

Victor Conroy was woe thar usual whe, 
returning, he took his beside his betrothe, 
The knowledge that Mrs. March’s keen eyy 
— seanning his face did not tend to reassiy 

im. 

“You know that lady, Victor?” she said, 

« Yes,” was the answer. 

** How beautiful she is!’ Edna exclaimed, by 
eyes glowing with undisguised admiration, «| 
am sure I would like her for a friend. Yij 
you introduce us ?” 

*«Some other time,” he answered, hastily, 
“Do not beinahurry. You might not fn 
the acquaintance so ble as you imagine” 

During the remainder of the evening Victor 
was inarestless mood. He said little, but it 
seemed impossible for him to remain quiet in 
one spot for two consecutive minutes. 

At last he became separated from his com. 
panions. It had been hi Bar to avoid s 
second meeting with Mrs. urstane, but he 
came upon her quite unexpectedly in one comer 
of the moonlit verandah, where retreat was outof 
the question. She silently pointed to a vacant 
seat at her side, and he was compelled t 
take it. 

“What a lovely night!” she said. “It leaves 
one nothing to desire. I am _ enjoying it 
thoroughly.” 

’ There was a long pause. Victor sat motio- 
less, his heart beating so loud he thought his 
companion must hear it. 

Perhaps she did. Turning to him abruptly, 
she said, in a low, soft voice : 

“Have you really no curiosity concerning 
what has befallen me during these years?” 

“ Of what use would it be ?” he forced hin- 
self to say. 

«Even common friends——” 

«You and I were never common friends— 
never can be!’ he interrupted, almost fiercely. 

A smile wreathed her perfect lips. 

“True,” she replied; then added, quickly, 
the least trace of entreaty in her tone, “There 
is something I must tell you, Victor, for Ian 

itive you do not know it already. I came 
tom to land alone !”” 

“Alone?” he repeated. 
husband ?” 
“T shall never see him again. We have 
separated.” 
A hoarse cry broke from Victor’s lips. He 
tried in vain to suppress it. What did she 
mean? That she was free—a divorced wife- 
and the old beautiful dream could be taken up 
again at the point where it had been so rudely 
broken off P 
« Listen a moment,” she began again, speat- 
ing hurriedly. “I married Mr. Thurstan 
because I coveted his wealth and social position. 
No trace of sentiment entered into the alliance. 
It would have been impossible for me to love 
him—my heart already belonged to another. I 
tried to bear my lot patiently, but often I was 
on the verge of madness. ; 
“One day I made adiscovery. It sounds like 
a romance,” she said, clenching the slender 
hands that lay in her lap, “ but has all the bit- 
terness of truth. Victor, you never knew all 
my reasons for marrying that man. Money and 
ition had their attractions, but never would 
coe won me but for a wicked, shameful decep- 
tion. He led me to believe that you were false 
to me!” 
« False! I?” 4 
“It is hard for me to tell you, but I must, 
she added, dropping her face an instant on het 
arms. ‘ It is only a few months since 
learned the truth. I cannot dwell upon it. Suf- 
fice it that Mr. Thurstane confessed with his 
own lips that he had intercepted our letters, 
won me with a falsehood, and you only thought 
of me as the selfish, treacherous woman who ha 
betrayed you. After that, endurance was at “4 
end. My hatred and scorn were outspoken, 20 
so—and so—we separated !” ‘ 
The silence that followed was dreadful. Vie- 
tor breathed heavily and painfully, and his fore- 


«* Where is your 





head was covered with heavy drops. 
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Suddenly the woman bent forward and laid 
her jewelled hand on his arm. 

“Forgive me,” she whispered. “I have suf- 
fered terribly, but I come back to you the same 
devoted woman you loved three years ago.” 

He rose suddenly, pushing her away with a 
low, inarticulate cry. 

“Too late!’ he said, in a husky voice; and 
so abruptly left her. 

They met again the next morning. Victor 
was walking on the beach when he saw her com- 
ing towards him with the swift, gliding step he 
knew so well. Not a ripple disturbed the sweet, 
serene calm of her Ss face. <A stranger 
would have felt she fed on rose leaves all 
her life, and never known a grief. 

She bowed slightly, as she would have done 
with an ordinary acquaintance, but after passing 
ona little distance suddenly turned and retraced 
her steps. 

“Mr. Conroy,” she said, “I know now what 
you meant last night when you told me it was 
too late.” 

He made no response. Looking at him fixedly, 
as though to read his innermost thoughts, ‘she 
added : 

«“T have heard that you are soon to be married. 
Is it true?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

we - the pretty blonde girl you were with last 
nig t a> 

“The same,” heanswered, with an effort. 

She drew a quick breath, and said, after a 
—_— still looking ae earnestly : 

“Do you expect to appy ?” 

“T shall at least do my aunty,” he answered, 
in a hushed, strained voice. 

“Of course.” A slow, scornful smile parted 
her beautiful lips. “It would be a great pity 
to break the girl’s heart. Your pledges to her 
must be kept. Forgive me for annoying you 
with the bit of personal history to which you 
listened last night. I did not know of the 
change in your circumstances at the time.” 

= attempted to speak, but could not utter a 
word. 

“Let us be friends—nothing more,” she 
added, frankly extending her hand. “I could 
not meet you as a stranger—that is out of the 
question. We will by to forget that little 
episode in the past. at do you say?” 

Several days went by. At first Victor tried 
toavoid Mrs. Thurstane as much as possible, 
and devoted himself more assiduously than ever 
to his betrothed. But this could not last for 
ever. The old spell was too strong upon him. 
After all, what was there to fear? Mrs. Thurs- 
tane herself had said they would be mere 
friends. Their relations to each other were 
fully understood and defined, he thought. 

It ended as such affairs always do. Led on 
step by step, and relying on his fancied security, 
not a week had gone by before poor Edna 
Dreeme was neglected altogether, and the 
deluded man spent nearly all his time in walk- 
ing, boating, or driving with his first love, more 
certainly her slave than ever before. 

Of course Edna understood the situation per- 
fectly. She never complained of her lover’s 
neglect, however, even to Mrs. March. But 
her sweet face lost its bloom, her step its 
elasticity. Shadows crept over her eyes, and 
blue lines traced themselves deeper and deeper 
underneath. 

One day Mrs. March came upon her niece un-- 
expectedly, sitting by herself in one corner of 
their pretty little room. The sight of her mise- 
rable pallor sent a sudden chill to.the elder 
lady’s heart, 

“Oh, my darling, what is it?” she cried, 
springing impulsively to her side and bursting 
into tears. 


Edna tried to control herself. There were 
some things of which she could not speak, even 
to her aunt. 

“T—I—am not well to-day,” she faltered. 
“The sea air does not agree with me. I wish 
We could go away somewhere else.” 

The sobs of the elder woman grew louder 
than ever, 

“IT know what ails you,” she said. “Don’t 
think to keep the truth from one who loves you 





as Ido. It is Victor’s disgraceful conduct that 
is killing you.” 

« Aunt!” 

“Itis! Everybody here sees and is talking 
about it. Mrs. Thurstane is a wicked woman. 
I, for one, will not submit to such goings on 
any longer.” 

The girl raised her hand. When she spoke 
it was ina choked, trembling voice, wholly un- 
like her own. P 

“Hush! Do not speak of these things again. 
If I have my troubles, I can bear them. Be 
careful. Victor must never know the suffering 
he has caused me.” 

And then, with scarce a sound, Edna fell back 
insensible. 

Mrs. March was thoroughly frightened. She 
remained with the girl until consciousness re- 
turned, and she was able to sit up, pallid and 
weak, at the open window. Then she left the 
room, going straight to Mrs. Thurstane’s apart- 
ments on the same floor. 

It happened that the lady was in. She 
had just returned from a drive with Victor, 
during which his admiration had been more out- 
spoken than ever before. 

Her beautiful face was flushed with pleasure 
and triumph, the slender hands lying in her 
px ever and anon clasped each other ecstati- 
cally. 

Just a ripple of annoyance and surprise swept 
over her forehead as Mrs. March entered. She 
drew a chair forward. 

** This is an unexpected pleasure,” she said, 
with exasperating coolness. 

Mrs. March declined to sit down. 

“IT have only a few words to say to you, 
madame, and will go as soon as I learn what you 
intend to do.” 

Mrs. Thurstane slightly arched her brows. 

« = have a request to make, I judge ?” 

“tear? 

* Consider it granted at the beginning—if it 
is anything reasonable.” 

*T donot know what you may think of its 
reasonableness,” said the elder woman, a husky 
tremor in her voice, “‘ but to me it seems both 
reasonable and necessary. I can’t use many 
words—my heart is toosore. Perhaps I mayas 
well stop just here—you ought to divine my 
errand without anything more being said.” 

“No; I was never good at guessing riddles.” 

Mrs. March drew a quick breath. 

** You compel me to say things I would rather 
not,” she exclaimed, bitterly. ‘‘So be it. You 
must have known when you came here that 
Victor Conroy was the betrothed husband of my 
niece. That fact should have shielded him from 
your arts. It did not. You have made him your 
slave.” 

A seornful smile curled Mrs. Thurstane’s 
lips. 

“Oh, this visit is simply to take me to 
task.” 

“It is on Edna’s account Icame. The poor 
child never complains, but she is breaking her 
heart over Victor’s neglect. They were to have 
been married in a month. She loves him a 
thousand times better than he deserves. She 
could never endure any great trouble like this. 
She would pine and fade away like a snow- 
wreath in the sun.” 

** What do you expect me to do ?” 

“You could go away, and promise to see 
Victor no more,” Mrs. March responded, in 
pleading accents. ‘Once free from temptation 
Iam sure he would come to his senses again. 
After all, he isan honourable man, and means 
to do his duty. Itis only a brief madness that 
is leading him as a 

« Humph! have you reflected that I may be 
quite as much in love with Mr. Conroy as your 
niece ?” 

Mrs. March started, and for the first time 
began to tremble. 

“JT did not think it possible,” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘I have been told that, somewhere 
in the world, you have a husband. You may 
be divorced from him, it is true; but while he 
lives I do not understand how you can think, 
even for a moment, of giving yourself to 
another.” 


Mrs. Thurstane rose, her eyes glittering, a red 
spot burning in either cheek. The self-restraint 
she had maintained thus far during the inter- 
view suddenly gave way. 

“Enough!” she fairly hissed. “I am not 
troubled with any silly squeamishness on the 
point you mention. And I emphatically decline 
to step down and out, that your niece may re- 
gain her supremacy over a heart she has already 
shown her powerlessness to hold.” 

«You are a wicked woman.” 

* Say what you will of me—it matters little. 
You may as well be told that I followed Victor 
Conroy here with the settled purpose of bring- 
ing him to my feet. I am one of the sort that 
never fail in anything they undertake.” 

Mrs. March made no response—she saw it 
would be useless. 

But her heart had never been so full of 
bitterness as when she went slowly back to the 
chamber where Edna was lying like a crushed 
white rose. 

The next morning Mrs. Thurstane dressed 
herself with unusual care, and hurried down to 
the beach. 

Victor was there before her, restlessly pacing 
the hard, shining sand. 

She had seen him from her window before 
leaving the house. 

Going straight up to him, she laid her hand in 


is. 

** Victor,” she said, in a choked, trembling 
voice, “you must be tired of all these useless 
struggles. They are killing us both. We can- 
not keep up the role we marked out for each 
other. I have seen it for some time. It is 
impossible for us to be mere friends while 
these warm, passionate hearts throb in our 
bosoms.” 

“I know it,” he answered, turning very 


le. 

“This farce can goon no longer. The time 
has come when you must choose between me 
and that weak, foolish girl up yonder. Which 
shall it be ?” 

Both face and voice were full of conscious 
power. She had watched his struggles and 
despair so many days, not a doubt of his answer 
now disturbed her equanimity. It therefore 
surprised her to see him draw back suddenly 
and drop her hand. 

“ Poor Edna! What a wretch I have been!” 

“Is it only of her you think? Is she the 
only woman that loves you ?” 

** My baseness may cost her her life.” 

“ She is stronger than you imagine. And 
what of me, Victor? Can you givemeup? Can 

ou ?” 

She uttered the words in melting tones, lift- 
ing to him her beautiful face, which was now 
soft and tender, and suffused with blushes. 

The wretched man passed his hand across his 
eyes. In all his life he had never experienced a 
moment so full of agony. 

“My God!” he cried. ‘ What a wretch you 
would make of me!” 

“Speak!” she persisted, following up the 
advantage she had gained. “ From this moment 
you must be wholly miné, or that other woman’s. 
Which shall it be ?” 

For the space of ten seconds they looked into 
each other’s faces. Victor’s was writhing with 
pain, and great clammy drops stood on his fore- 
head. Suddenly, with a strange, hoarse cry, he 
turned and left her. 

Mrs. Thurstane stared after his retreating 
figure almost incredulously. The blood tingled 
hot through her veins, a spasm of rage convulsed 
her features. The result of that interview had 
been scarcely what she anticipated. 

**Can he be weak enough to give me up for 
her ?” she said, between her teeth. “I would 
not have believed it.” 

She watched him breathlessly. Her whole 
future hung upon his next movement, and her 
heart almost stood still with anxiety and sus- 
pense. 

He reached the hotel, and went past, toward 
the stables, instead oftentering. Mrs. Thurstane 
heaved a heavy sigh of relief, and moved forward 





a few steps. It might not be too late for 
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another desperate effort to detain him. At any 
rate, she would make the attempt. 

A few minutes later Victor reappeared. He 
was mounted on a beautiful coal-black horse. 
Mrs. Thurstane fell back, suffering him to ride 
past without even an effort to detain him. He 
did not see her, but kept his eyes turned 
straight forward. His face looked set and 
stern. : 

He took a lonely road that led far inland, over 
the breezy hills. 

“He expects to ride himself into a calmer 
frame of mind;” thought Mrs. Thurstane, 
remembering an old habit of Victor’s that she 
had remarked more than once inthe early days 
of their intimacy. 

It was late—almost sunset—when the young 
man returned. He looked haggard and weary, 


bat determined. Resigning his jaded steed to |_ 


a groom, he entered the house and aceested the 
first servant he met. 

“Go to Miss Dreeme’s room and inquire if 
she will grant me an immediate interview.” 

The girl hesitated, visibly embarrassed. 

“Surely, sir, you must be aware that— 
that——” 

“What is it? Speak out!’ eried Victor, 
struck by something peculiar in the servant’s 
look. 

“Miss Dreeme is gone.” 

**Gone ?” 

«Yes, sir. She and Mrs. March left early 
this afternoon.” 

Victor leaned weakly against the wall, feeling 
a sudden faintness come over him. 

“Where did they go?” he forced himself to 
say, after a moment or two. 

“Nobody knows. It is my impression that 
they wished to keep their destination a 
secret.” 

“ Did they go alone ?” 

“Yes, sir. I thmk they must. have gone by 
the two o’clock train for London.” 

“Was any letter or message left for—for— 
me ?” 

‘* I will inquire, sir.” 

The girl was absent five minutes. They 
seemed an age to the wretched man. Returning, 
at length, she laid a letter in hisextended hand, 
saying : 

«IT found this at the office, six.” 

He broke it open instantly, and read these 
words, written in a feeble, unsteady hand : 


“Our engagement was’ a mistake, Victor. I 
have realised for several days that you could 
never have loved me. You are free—we shall 
never meet again. I thought it best to go away 
quietly, without any parting words. I hope you 
will be happy with one who is so much dearer 
to you than I could ever hope to be.—Epwna.” 


He crushed the letter in his hand. His face 
looked so ghastly that the girl, who had been 
watching him while he read, cried out, in sudden 
terror : 

“ Oh, sir, don’t look like that! 
too late to follow Miss Dreeme. 
to go far.” 

«Tl P?” he repeated. 

“She looked like a ghost when they brought 
her downstairs, and fainted outright the instant 
she entered thecarriage.” 

Victor waited to hear no’more. Staggering 
down the wide hall, he entered one of the recep- 
tion-rooms. 

At the first glance he thought it deserted, but 
suddenly there was a rustle of feminine drapery 
at the upper end, and Mrs. Thurstane came to- 
wards him, both hands extended, her eyes glow- 
ing like twin stars. 

‘I was waiting for you, Victor,” she softly 
whispered. “I knew youdid not mean toleave 
me for good.” 

. He stood like a statue, scarcely looking at 
er. 

“Oh, what.a day this has been!” the woman 
went on, shuddering. “I have been in torment. 
At one moment I feared most—then my heart 
would rebound with hope. While you were ab- 
sent I could not foresee how the struggle would 
end. Butit is enough that you are back again 
—I doubt no more.” 


It may not be 
She was tooill 





She was coming nearer aad nearer. At last, 
with a sudden, fierce gesture, he’ pushed her 
aside. 

« Do not touch me,” he hearsely said. 

She stared a moment, then flung herself at his 
feet, grasping his unwilling hand. 

* What do you mean ?” she panted. “Is this 
your love? Do you not know that Edna has gone 
away, and left you free? There is nothing be- 
tween us now and happiness.” 

Before he could reply the room door suddenly 
flew open, and a man entered unceremoniously. 
Mrs. Thurstane turned to look at the intruder, 
then sprang to her feet with a faint seream. 

« My husband !” 

Victor hadalready recognised him. He stood 
firm, with folded arms, while the angry man 
swept down upon him like a tornado. 

« Explain this scene!’ hissed Mr. Thurstane. 
“My coming was most inopportune,.it seems. 
Were you making love to my wife, or was she 
making love to you ?” 

** Your wife ?”’ Victor echoed. 

“That is what I said. You are the last per- 
son to plead ignorance of the relation between 
us ” 


“« She told me—at least I understood——” 

« What?” demanded Thurstane, seeing that 
the other hesitated. 

“That you were divorced.” 

Thurstane laughed scornfully. 

«Tt ismot true.” 

The woman raised her head. Baffled rage, 
hatred and fury could be read in every 
feature. 

«IT want my freedom, and will have it,” she 
said, —e- « Proeeedings for a divorce 
were begun long ago, as you know full well, 
Richard. The decree will soon be granted.” 

« That remains to be seen.” . 

She looked inte her hushand’s face a mo- 

ment, then turned to Victor with appealing 
eyes. 
a You will wait ?” she said. “It canmot be 
long. I shall never go back to that wretth again 
—never! My mind was made up before coming 
here. He has caused me unhappiness enough. 
I am ready to defy him to his face.” 

Victor turned his back to her, and tvuok a step 
toward the angry imtruder. 

“T have wronged. you unwittingly,” he said, 
“and am sorry for it. Punish meas you see 
fit. Ishall offer no resistance.” 

Thurstane stared. 

«What do you expect me to do?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

« Kill me, perhaps. No matier. 
die; the sooner the better.” 

«Do you not love this woman?” 

Victor shuddered. 

“JT thought I did once; but this present 
moment has shown me my mistake.” 

“Oh, Heaven! Victor! Victor!” cried the 
wretched creature, in a voice of agony. 

He would not even look at her. Thurstane, 
after watching the two for some seconds, broke 
into a hoarse, discordant laugh. 

“IT did not ask for vengeance,” he muttered ; 
* but here it is.” 

Then, drawing Victor forcibly to the door, he 
pushed him across the threshold. 

“Go; Ihave no quarrel with you. Leave me 
alone with my’wife.” 

And he shut-the door. 

* * * x * 


I deserve to 


That same night Victor Conroy was in London. 
Late as was the hour of his arrival, he went 
directly to the town house of Mrs. March. The 
blinds were all down, and the place wore quite 
a deserted air. 

“My mistress has not returned from the sea- 
side,” said the servant who answered his ring, 
«and we have heard nothing from her forseveral 
days.” 

He went away, half-mad, and more wretched 
than ever. The experience through which he 
had passed seemed like a bewildering dream. 
But he was wide awake at last. 

The discovery that Mrs. Thurstane had. not 
been free to return his love had.so shocked and 
terrified him that every vestige of the fatal pas- 





sion was driven from his heart. Now he-almost 
hated her for the wilful treachery of which she 
had been guilty. 

«And I was that woman’s slave!” he cried, 
with a hot flush of shame. “Is it possible? 
Edna seems nobler and purer than ever now 
that I can compare them dispassionately. But 
she is lost to me for ever.” 

The vision of that pale, innoeent girl, ill, suf- 
fering and dying, was constantly rising before 
his mind. He could not find a moment’s rest. 
Even in his dreams the white, reproachful face 
of his betrothed seented to float above the couch, 
looking at him ever with yearning though ac- 
cusing eyes. Anxiety and suspense almost drove 
him wild. 

“It would be a relief if I eould.only see 
her long, enough to implore forgiveness,” he 
thought. | 

But no one could tell him where Mrs. March 
and Edna had hidden themselves so mysteriously. 
They kept their secret well. 

One day he had a happy thought. All ofa 
sudden he called to mind the fact. that Edna's 
old nurse, to whom she was devotedly attached, 
lived somewhere among the Devonshire hills. To 
whom would she be more likely te goin such a 
trouble ? 

An hour later he was on the way. He found 
the place without much. difficulty, a square two- 
storey cottage standing on a breezy hillside with 
tall elms embowering it, and graceful vines 
clinging profusely to the unpainted, walls. It 
was just such a retreatas one weary of the world 
and its troubles would be sure to chouse. 

A strange woman met.him at the door. 

“Can I see Miss Dreeme?” he said, eagerly. 
«Ts she here ?” 

The woman looked at him curiously. 

“ Miss Dreeme is. too ill to reveive. visitors,” 
she said,.after a short pause. 

He felt himself turning sick and faint. 

* You do not mean to tell me that she is dan- 
gerously ill?” 

«« We fear the worst.” 

He seemed to lose all control over himself at 
once. Edna dying—and he thecause? It was 
too dreadful. 

Rudely pushing the woman aside, he staggered 
down theold hall. Doors opened on either hand, 
and some~one, hearing his step, came quickly 
out of the lowest room of all. 

It was Mrs. March. Almost before he knew 
it,. Victor was wringing her hand,,and. crying, 
in.a voice of deepest anguish = 

«Don’t tell me I have come too late—that 
there is no longer any hope !” 

The womam’s eyes were red with weeping. 
After the first startled, indignant glance, for 
the sight.of the unexpected visitor both shocked 
and vexed her, she broke imto.a fresh burst of 
sobs. 

«It is you who have killed her ! My poor lamb 
—my pure white dove!” 

«Tell me the worst! Is she dying already?” 

Something in his face softened the woman's 
heart. She had seen that same expression, once 
or twice, in old pictures 6f men yielding their 
lives, inch by inch, under the influence of some 
horrible torture. 

“A change is coming,” she answered, in a 
kinder voice.’ “ Edna has been very ill indeed. 
The doctor is with her. He says there is but 
the ghost of a chance.” 

«Oh, Heaven! Merciful Heaven!” 

A red cloud swam before his eyes—he 
staggered,.and sank heavily into a chair. , There 
came a moment, of forgetfulness; them he re- 
covered himself a little, to find Mrs. March 
standing close beside him, holding a glass of 
wine to his lips. 

“Drink this,” she said. 
you.” 

He rose, almost immediately,.and made his 
way to the door of the sick chamber. 

“T must see her,” he said, hoarsely. “It 
would be terrible if she were to die without hav- 
ing forgiven me.” . 

The woman stepped before him, and pushed 
him back with a determined hand. " 

“You cannot enter. You have done mischief 


“It will restore 
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enough. Mydarling’s last hours shall not be 
embittered by your presence.” 

« One moment—only one!” 

«This is useless. Edna now belongs to me— 
and Heaven. You cannot see her.” 

And stepping quickly into the room, she shut 
the door in his face and locked it on the inner 
side. 

Some moments passed. Victor paced the hall, 
dizzy and half-blind. He groaned, struck his 
breast, and called on his Maker’s name as he had 
not done since childhood. Perhaps the wild, 
heartbroken prayers he breathed went straight 
up to the Throne of Mercy and were.answered. 
Who knows P 

Now and then he paused at the door to listen. 
All-was still within the room—so déathly still! 
He could hear his own heart beat—that was.all. 
The last vestige of hope died at length, and 
raising both armsto heaven, he struck his head 
madly against the wall. 

The key turned in the lock just then—the 
doctor looked out. He was a shrewd, kindly 
man, and seemed to comprehend the situation at 
a glance. 

“Youcan come in,” he said. ‘There is. no 
risk—my patient will not know you.” 

Mrs. March was kneeling beside the conch, 
too wretched tointerpose.. Every one thought 
the supreme moment had come. 

Victor never knew how he crossed the room, 
butsuddenly he was there, beside his betrothed, 
hanging over her, with aface whiter than hers, 
and great clammy drops covering his forehead. 

“Edna! Edna!’ he cried, in a voice that 
might have startled one even from the grave. 

She heard it—her long lashes lifted—she gave 
him an eager, loving look, and a faint’ snrile 
played about her pallid lips. 

“Victor! You have comeback to me again. 
Tam content.” 

“Oh, my love, do not leave me! I camnot.give 
youup. Live—live for my sake, darling!” 

Who could withstand such an appeal? She 
did live—the crisis came and passed ; ina Tittle 
while it was known she would recover. 

People said it was a miracle. So it was. The 
love which had been strong enough, to-bring her 
down to death’s door also proved powerful 
enough to save her. 

Love was ever a miracle-worker. R. W. 








THE MOTHER-LOVE OF BIRDS. 





So strongly is the mother’s love developed in 
the stork and the lark that it amounts to an 
heroic passion. 

The stork which spends the winter in Egypt, 
and the summer in northern and western Hu- 
rope, likes to build his nest on the top af some 
steep gable roof.. Such a nest is a real nui- 
sance. It is from, three to five yards in-diame- 
ter; it swarms with snakes, lizards, frogs,.toads, 
and other disagreeable creatures; it becomes, .in 
course of time, so heavy that it would break the 
roof if uot artificially propped up from below. 

Nevertheless, for various superstitious rea- 
sous, the stork is not enly welcome, but even 
courted by the peasantry, and it cannot be 
denied that the reverence with which the bird is 
looked upon is, to some extent, deserved, 

If the house takes fire, and the young storks 
happen to be at an age-in which they cannot be 
saved by being brought away from the nest, the 
stork-mother does not leave them. Standing 
erect in the nest, flapping with the wings to waft 
away the smoke and the flames, and erying out 
now and then some strange Egyptian dirge, she 
— with her young ones, and perishes with 

em, 

The skylark, which builds her nest in the 
meadows, runs away from it, when frightened 
by somebody’s approach, four or five yards 
under the clover, and rises then perpendicularly 
m the air, pouring forth all-her song in its 
wildest strains in order to divert the attention. 
But the peasant boy knows that.as long as she 
Temains hanging at the same point in the air he 
18 still four or five yards'from the nest, and he 





uses'the direction of her movements and the ring 
of her song to find out the exactspot. If it then 
happens that the young larks are just about to 
break through the shell of the eggs, at which 
time the mother-instinct of the bird is on the 
height of excitement, while her bodily strength 
is much exhausted from the laying, she will drop 
down dead from the sky in the very moment the 
nest.is touched. 





*SCHOOL’S DISMISSED.” 


Ou, but ’twas weary, day by dav, 

To hear the old lessons o’er and. 0’er, 
And still amid weed-like brains essay 

From founts of knowledge some good to 


pour. 
And oft the little sehrolmistress, worn 
And fagged and drooping, would thimk of 


m 
‘Who should have plucked from her path 
each thorn 
And its roughness smoothed, till her eyes 
grew dim. ; 


Ay; when did her sad thoughts not so 
range ? : 
_ And with ever the long, deep after-sig¢h, 
“Ah, the seas are false, and the winds all 
change, 
And a sailor’s promise goes lightly by!’ 
And so at her task, year in, year out, 
She toiled and pined in her meek, sad 


way: 
When at last, through sorrow and care 
and doubt, 
There shone a gleam, and there came a 
day. 


It was near the hour of pastime cool ; 
She held the book, and they stood a-row, 
The odds and ends of the country school, 
Keen, dull, or bright in the come and go 
Of madcap average, wildings caught 
From hedge and furrow, of use to be ; 
When one cried, setting the rules at 
naught, 
**There’s a knock at the door, ma’m! 
Please let me ?” 


Then, waiting not for her leave, he ran 
To the knock’s demand, but the door flew 
wide, 
And in among them a bearded man, 
Bronzed, tall and sturdy, with roiling 
stride, 
And a hearty, “ How d’ye:do, my lass ?” 
The little schoohnistress so embraced 
That a rustling titter o’erswept the class, _ 
As of corn soft stirred by the winds at 


haste. 
But little cared she,. though betwixt her 
words 
Of “The school’s dismissed,’”’ came his 
kisses fast, 
While her tired heart leapt like a-new-freed 
bird’s 
As they one by one to the playground 


pass 
And never again would her thoughts so 


range 
As to dim the hopes that her love had 
dreamed ; 
Though the ‘seas are false andthe winds all 
change, 
A sailor’s promise may be redeemed. 
N. Di Us 





STATISTICS. 


sa 


Tur Maorizs or New Zearanp:-—<A. recent 
census of New Zealand: has revealed the: fact 
thatthe Maories are rapidly decreasing, and:it 
is quite possible that a generation. or so may 
find them exterminated altogether. The causes 
given for this national decay are love of drink, 
bad food and clothing, unwholesome dwellings, 





neglect of cleanliness, and generally low social 
habits. In 1861 the Maories were estimated to 
number 55,336, but since then they have de- 
creased to 43,595, or about 20 per cent. in 17 
years. The natives of Hawaii, however, are 
showing a still more rapid destruction, for they 
have decreased from 57,125 in 1866 to 44,088 in 
1878, or at the rate of 23 per cent. in 12 years, 
or 32°4 per cent.in 17 years. In their case the 
mischief is hastened by the prevalence of 
leprosy. The Registrar-General of New Zea- 
land is not very sanguine as to the recovery of 
the Maories from their downward career, for, 
apart. from their deficiency in moral qualities 
necessary to arrest the process of decay, the 
history of aborigines invariably shows an 
inability to graft the habits of civilisation on 
native habits and customs. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Excentent Corvzer Cake.—This is one of the 
best of plain cakes, and is very easily made. 
Take one cup of strong coffee infusion, one cup 
molasses, one cup sugar, one half-ckp butter, 
one egg, and one teaspoonful saleratus. Add 
spice and raisins to suit the taste, and enough 
flour to make a reasonably thick batter. Bake 
rather slowly in tin pans lined with buttered 
paper. 

Coup "Tra.—As usually made, cold tea is an 
unwholesome drink. The tea is made in the 
teapot, as usual, and then cooled therein, and 
perhaps allowed to stand in the teapot for many 
hours before being drunk; by this process the 
tannin of the tea-leaves is extracted, and the re- 
sult is a strong decoction of tannin. To make 
it properly, the tea should be drawn the usual 
length of time, say five minutes for green tea, 
eight minutes for Oolong tea, and fifteen 
minutes for ordinary breakfast; them pour it off 
into a pitcher or other suitable vessel, allow it 
to become cool, then place it in the ice-chest. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is a curious fact that suicides in Paris are 
most common in the months of June and July, 
aud least common in January and Pebruary. 

Mouniricent Girr or tHt Duxs or West- 
MINSTER.—The other day the Duke of West- 
minster announced to the citizens of Chester, 
through the Deputy Town Clerk, that he will 
give £10,000 towards the abolition of the Dee 
Bridge tolls. These tolls area great impost on 
the country people, who have to cross the bridge 
before they can do business in the city. Ata 
meeting of citizens the duke’s munificent offer 
was gratefully accepted. 

Mr. F.C. Burnanp, the author of “Happy 
Thoughts,’ succeeds the late Mr. Tom Taylor 
as editor of “Punch.” Mr. Burnand has for 
some years been one of the contributors to the 
journal, 

A Moorts# dress is coming into vogue for 
lawn tennis. It is a bright-coloured, square- 
cut,, sleeveless bodice, tied round the waist with 
a ‘fache’’? or sash, together with full and 
a Eastern pantaloons, tightly laced to the 
ankle, 

Tue Sultan of Zanzibar; weary of the mere 
work of ‘reigning prince, has become a business 
man. He has bought.a British steamship; and 
isrunning it.at. cheap rates for passengers and 
cargo between Zanzibar and Bombay. 

Tux. Italian Parliament; has decided to) tax 
titles:and decorations:on the following seale:— 
(a) for title of Prince; 30;000 Hre Italian; (b) 
duke, 25,000; (c), marquis,, 20,000 ;. (d). count, 
15,000; (e) baron; 10,000; (#) for any other 
title; 5,000; for crests, 700; for permission to 
wear foreign decorations,. 90 lire Italian. It is 
supposed that more than one-half of the owners’ 
of:the above titles will’be unable or unwilling to 
pay this tax. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8S. M. B.—Biting the finger-nails in children may be 
checked by placing on the tips of their fingers while 
asleep a solution of bitter aloes. In adults it is a cling- 
ing habit, fostered either by deep thought or spiteful- 
ness, and can only be cured by constant ridicule of 
friends and acquaintances. 

Tuomas T.—1. Read the Old Testament account of the 
Creation, also the Ten Me ng ents. Then refer to 
our answer to “ 902 of the Lonpon 
Reaver. 2. Look at a copy ‘of the paper to which you 
desire to send your notice, and write your announcement 
according to the form adopted therein. 

One tn Dovst.—If you have = your rent, and can 
produce a pi — receipt for the last due, your goods 
cannot be legally seized. Anyone appropriating them in 
such a case would be liable for damages. 

D. A. A.—There is a book on the subject published by 
Cassell & Co. 

Apoyts.—Your communication may not have reached 
va 2 Write again. 

. H.—1. Apply to the Adjutant, Head Quarters, 
Trialear Square, London. 2. In Surrey. 

Jessiz E.—To disperse freckles take one ounce of 
lemon juice, a quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, 
and half a drachm of sugar; mix them and let them 
stand for a few days in a glass bottle till the liquor is fit 
for use; then rub it on the hands and face occasionally. 

F.urry.—On the third finger of the left hand in each 
case. 

C. N.—No charge is made. 

Manra.—The office of the “ 
corner of Wellington Street, 
no doubt answer you. 

An OLp REapER.—We have never heard of the book, 
yet such a one may be in existence. Geta bookseller to 
make inquiries for you. 

Avsrer.—Colour of hair light brown. Handwriting 
very fair. 

Bress.—Yes, certainly. There is nothing that need 
cause apprehension. 

B. D. A.—The number of skeins of course depends 
upon the thickness of the chain. You can easily find out 
fer yourself. 

R. K.—1. A lady does not take a gentleman’s arm on 
entering a public dining-room, but walks by his side. 2. 
‘The host leads the way to the bye Bony with the most 
prominent lady guest, while the hostess brings up the 
rear with the leading gentleman of the party. 

N. R.—The lady would bow; whether or not she should 
stay to must be regulated by the degree of in- 
timacy of the persons meeting. ere are really no 
arbitrary rules in such matters. Well-bred persons 
would do what seemed suited to the occasion. 


Mavp.—Deep mourning is generally worn for a parent 
for a year. 

Cc. J.—To remove fiy-marks from gilt frames: The 
marks are on the gum-Arabic, with which the gilders have 
varnished the gold; and therefore must be removed by 
dipping a camel- hair brush in clean water, and wetting a 
small portion of the frame with it, so as to dissolve the 

in that part, and then drawing the brush thro’ a 
the tooat and thumb, proceed to carefully sweep off 

m and dirt her, so as not to in njure the gold. 

en the whole ¢ is finished it should remain until 
the next day, and then be varnished with a thin coating of 
pale gum-Arabic, dissolved in water. This is to protect 
The gold, and allow of its being cleaned again. 

G. N.—Salt is not used in ice cream freezers to pre- 
serve and keep the ice from melting, but to produce a 
lower temperature, ~ order that the cream freeze 
quicker, and also to keep it os liquifying. en salt 
is mixed with snow or ice, the latter is quickly melted, 
while at the same time the temperature is red ~ 
the salt in dissolving must have heat, which it 
from the surrounding is demonstrated by 
the manner in which ices for the table are ry the 
vessel containing the cream or other liquid to be frozen 
being immersed in a brine produced by the melting of } co 
pounded ice and salt. 


een ” newspaper is at the 
trand. The poh would 





Potty, tall, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home 
and children, wouid like to correspond with a mechanic 
about thirty. 

Harry W., twenty-seven 
correspond with a young 
with a view to matrimony. 

R. A. O. B., twenty-nine, medium height, fair, hazel 
eyes, of a loving a would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty-four, with a view to 
matrimony. 

Janz, short, dark, domestica’ would like to corre- 
spond with a seaman in the Royal Navy. 

Kirry, a governess, would like to correspond with a 
schoolmaster with a view to matrimony. 

Estuer and Lity, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Rd. is 
twenty-one, medium height, fair, of a loving 
fond of home and children. Lily is twenty-two, fair, 0 
a loving disposition. 

Ross, fair, medium height, nag! of home, would like 
to correspond with a seaman in the Royal ‘Navy about 
twenty-six. 

Jacx and Harry, two friends, would like to ven 
with two young ladies. Jack is Lint an, Ber 
height, fair, blue eyes. Harry is twenty-three, fair, blue 
eyes, tall. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-two. 

Putt, a widower, thirty-two, fair, good-looking, fond 
of home and dancing, would like to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Hanpsome WILtI8, twenty-six, fair, handsome, good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a young lady from 
twénty to thirty. 


fair, handsome, would like to 
lady from nineteen to thirty 


“LOVE WILL CHOOSE THE LONGEST WAY.” 


A youth and a maid walked hand in hand, 
Anear a daisied meadow-land ; 

They knew it, for the light wind shook 
White petals o’er the silvery brook; 

The brook that like a ribbon lay 

Across their path this summer day. 


One step o’er this, and ee could pass 
Beyond the tangled mead on mee 

To where the farm-h my d high, 
Loomed clear against the azure sky! 

But would the door that let ont one through 
Swing open wide enough for two? 


He heard a bird’ s exultant son 

The pine grove’s fragrant bough: 

And turning, saw a cool, green way, 

That quite around the andow lay 5 3 

And yet that path would also en 

Where sky and farmhouse oa to blend. 


He smiled and said, ‘‘ Which shall it be? 
The long, long way, will you walk with me ? 
Think well before you speak, for, oh! 

If the longest way you ey to a 

T’ll ask the long, long w Sone Jife, 

T’'ll ask, my sweet, to Tt you wif 


Ah! sweeter than wild-bird’s trill 

Came words that set his heart athrill; 
*T’ll walk—for how can I say nay? 

T’ll walk with you the longest way.” 

And, lo! the stars were out before 

They reached the dear old farmhouse-door. 


Full soon they mowed the meadow-land ; 
Soon southward flew the sin: ag be band ; 
—_ red i Ang why ag sop 

heir feet so lately passed ; 
But ¢ tthe young wife’s heart was full of praise, 
As she sang, “ All days are eS 


NE xxIg, nineteen, fair, Goniy domesticated, fond 
of home and would like to correspond with a 
young man from twenty to twenty-two. 

NEtuI£, eighteen, dark, would like to correspond with 
a young a with a view to matrimony. 

Beta, seventeen, tall, would like to 
a young man. Respondent must be dark, fi 
and dancing. 

Cuamrion, CarrsFrort, Comus, and ome Jack, four 
seamen in the Royal Nav: hee vo! like to co: md 
— four young —. Cc ae is ont ie tall heket mar? 
blue eyes, 
peed py fond ‘of — Peg c Comus is tall, 

air and eyes, aS. fond of home and 
Ey —_—- light , hazel eyes, 4 
looking, fond of home ~ children. Respondents 
be good-looking, fond of home and music. 

Lora av Mort, twenty-three, tall, good- jookin would 
like to co md with a young lady of alo ving disposi- 
tion with a view to matrimony. 

Potar Brar, Tom Bow tine, and Sutver THE M.1zEN, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view tr) matri- 
mony. Polar Bear is twenty-one, tall, brown ‘aair, blue 

eyes, good-looking. Tom Bowline is twenty-two, medium 
is t, fair, considered 0 -looking. a the Mizen 
s twenty, medium height, dark brown look- 
“All: are fond of music and dancing. — 

ig and Exsrz, twin sisters, would like to corre- 

es ee See ae . Maui and Elsie are 
air, good-looking, of loving dispositior,s, fond of home 

— children. Respondents 

brown hair, blue eyes. 


md with 
of music 


ts must be samedian, tall, 
— a _— hair, domesti cated, berg like to 
a tradesman. 
Sronteeightt tal, fond of home. 


t+ must be 





Joan or Arc and Marre AnTornette, two friends, 
would like to correspond with two zs pa ga 
with a view to matrimony. Joan of rk, blue 

es, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 
Mar! e Antoinette is fair, brown eyes, good-looking. Re- 
ppentents must be tall, good- looking. 

8. C. J., tailor in the Royal Artillery, would like to 
correspond with a young 'y between eighteen and 
twenty-two. She must be good-looking, fond of home 
and music. 


ComMuNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


E1izasEts is mapentet to by—Albert, twenty, dark, 
of a loving disposition. 

ANNIE by—William, thirty-three, fair, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition. 
ad poate C. by—G. A., twenty-six, medium height, 


A pms by—Eliza H., seventeen, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, fond of home and children. 

L. J. A. by—Henry 8., twenty-three, tall, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and music. 

F. 8. G. b Alay ik ggg height, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, ofa loving dispositio 

Oxon and CanTaB oie M. and Lillie B. 

IsaBEL by—W. C. 8. 

Marin Tor by—Rose, cleisbeen, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, of a loving dispositio: 

SQuEEGeE b anes, twenty, ‘dark hair and eyes, fond 
of home and ¢ 

Jip Hatyarps b; Mabel, eighteen, tall, auburn hair, 
fond of music and 

A. B. and A. R. by—J. i. and A. R. G. 

BENDALL by—W. G. 

Tru by—G. 8S. 

IsaBEL by—Arthur, twenty, tall, dark. 

CHARLIE ee twenty, meditm height, fair, 
considered good-loo 

Henry by—Annie, qe tall, fair, fond of music 
and dancing. 

Wipower by—Tradesman’s Widow, forty, tall, gooi- 
looking, one child. 

Czsarz 8. by—Annie, a widow, forty-six. 

G. J. C. by—Lottie, dark, of a loving dispositio 
tond of home and dancing. — eat 

F. 8. G. by—K. M., twenty-two, medium height, dark. 

Crpric by—Polly, twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

Constance L. by—Tom B., twenty, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, fond of home and music 

Saucy Kirrr by—Dais, seventeen, tall, dark, good- 
looking, musical. 

Harry Ernet by—Jacko, nineteen, medium height, 
dark, good- locking, fond of children. 

BasHrut Frep by—Olivia, tall, fair, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Hanpsome Tep by—Irene, medium height, fair, hazel 
eyes. 

Maxrtinvs ScrisstErvus by—Lettie, dark and loving. 

Crepric by—O. A. M. 

Cantas by—B. A. K. 

BasuFut Frep by—Ugly Jane. 

Haspsome Tep by—Saucy Betsy. 

ALIcE by—W. M. 

Amy by—G. 8. 

German by—Young Widow, twenty-seven. 
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